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Helping  Children 

Develop  Speech  Abilities 

McKENZIE  BUCK 
Head,  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 


University  of  Florida, 

Speech  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Its  mastery  is 
essential  for  success  in  our  glib  and 
competitive  society.  For  our  children, 
fluency  of  language  and  comprehension 
of  the  spoken  word  are  vital  to  success 
in  school.  Since  oral  language  precedes 
written  language  in  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess,  it  is  basic  to  the  mastery  of  read¬ 
ing.  In  many  ways,  speech  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  all  other  learning. 

In  this  issue  of  Education,  David 
Wayne  Smith  looks  at  speech  as  a  de¬ 
velopmental  phenomenon  in  the  child’s 
growth  and  education.  Maurice  S.  Lewis 
focuses  attention  on  the  need  for  better 
listening,  a  long-neglected  area  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  outlines  some  of  the 
principles  for  teaching  this  skill  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Irma  F.  Kratovil  dis¬ 
cusses  what  the  classroom  teacher  may 
do  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  child’s 
voice  production.  William  S.  Tacey  sug¬ 
gests  ways  in  which  teachers  of  English 
and  speech  can  co-operate  to  provide 
better  communication  instruction  at  the 
secondary  and  college  levels. 

Many  of  us,  because  of  our  clinical 
work  and  daily  associations,  are  aware 
of  another  aspect  of  speech  work — the 
problem  aspect.  What  can  be  done — 
indeed,  what  is  being  done — for  those 
children  who  are  unable  to  communi¬ 
cate  satisfactorily  because  of  physical 
handicaps? 


Gainesville,  Florida 

Our  other  current  writers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  some  insights  into 
the  problems  of  articulatory  and  audi¬ 
torily  handicapped  children.  Sylvia  Rulff 
Gott  and  Robert  Milisen  examine  the 
functional  speech  problems  which 
plague  children.  Dean  E.  Williams  and 
Allison  M.  Roe  delineate  the  roles  of 
parents  and  teachers  in  the  problem 
called  "stuttering,”  while  Oneida  P. 
Carpenter  and  Walter  W.  Amster  pre¬ 
sent  a  view  of  the  child  with  cleft  pal¬ 
ate.  'The  educational  needs  of  children 
handicapped  by  deafness  or  hearing  loss 
are  detailed  by  Evelyn  M.  Stahlem  and 
Victor  Garwood. 

The  subject  of  brain  damage  and  its 
effect  upon  communication  has  not  been 
discussed  in  this  feature  issue,  because 
most  brain-damaged  children  are  phys¬ 
ically  unable  to  participate  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  school  environment. 

One  final  word  regarding  any  and  all 
handicaps  should  sufiBce.  We  often  make 
a  great  mistake  by  concentrating  on  dif¬ 
ferences  rather  than  on  similarities.  In 
other  words,  we  should  think  of  “John¬ 
ny,  who  is  a  speech-handicapped  child,” 
rather  than  "the  speech-handicapped 
child  whose  name  is  Johnny.”  This 
verbal  description  should  serve  as  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  that  the  child  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  normal.  Positive  attitudes 
concerning  any  speech  or  educational 
problem  can  be  most  rewarding. 
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Factors  Affecting 

Speech  Development 

DAVID  WAYNE  SMITH 
Coordinator,  Rehabilitation  Program 
'  University  of  Ari2ona,  Tucson,  Arizona 

M  osT  people  simply  take  speech  for  and  usually  will  learn  to  talk  sooner, 
granted.  Although  we  listen,  often  atten-  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
•  lively,  to  children  who  are  learning  to  cheerful  bahies  have  the  proper  amount 
talk,  we  frequently  fail  to  remember  that  of  love,  affection,  and  attention.  Near 
youngsters  must  be  taught  to  speak,  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  then,  there 
that  good  speech  fundamentals  are  the  are  many  indications  that  articulate 
product  of  interested  and  careful  par-  speech  is  near.  The  youngster’s  hearing 
ents,  teachers,  and  other  adults.  In  this  now  begins  to  play  an  important  role, 
respect,  speech  differs  from  such  devel-  The  child  receives  an  auditory  stimulus 
oproental  phenomena  as  walking,  cry-  as  well  as  an  excitation  from  his  bab- 
ing,  and  eating.  bling. 

The  speech  learning  process  of  the 
Preliminaries  to  Speech  child  soon  develops  into  a  pattern  of 

consistent  imitation.  However,  children 
During  the  first  month  or  so  of  Ufe,  also  are  known  to  invent  or  originate 
the  child’s  use  of  voice  is  entirely  emo-  words  and  to  attach  their  own  meaning 
donal.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  to  them  (3).  By  the  end  of  the  first 
communicate  with  or  to  gain  control  year,  the  most  important  single  factor 
over  the  environment.  in  speech  development  is  imitation.  Ac- 

After  about  three  months,  the  child  cording  to  Battista,  "It’s  easy  for  a  par- 
engages  in  vocal  play,  or  babbling.  This  ent  to  hear  himself  talking — all  he  has 
behavior  is  actually  the  first  step  toward  to  do  is  listen  to  his  children”  (2). 
articulate  speech.  In  general,  the  child  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
first  will  use  sounds  which  are  rather  child  has  begun  to  exhibit  some  varia- 
easy  to  produce,  those  which  are  in  the  tions  in  inflection.  He  responds  to  his 
front  of  the  mouth  and  those  which  are  parents’  verbal  and  gestural  stimulations 
of  low  frequency.  A  great  number  of  with  a  much  higher  level  of  discrimina- 
the  sounds  produced  by  babies  cannot  tion,  and  his  imitations  seem  much 
be  imitated  by  adults  and  are  not  pres-  more  purposive, 
ent  in  our  language.  These  sounds  usu-  Sometime  between  the  tenth  and 
ally  are  eliminated  by  the  baby  some  eighteenth  months  of  life,  the  vast  ma- 
months  later,  possibly  because  they  are  jority  of  babies  emit  the  first  true  words, 
not  heard.  The  familiar,  incessant  ma-ma’s  and 

Children  who  are  happy  will  babble  da-da’s  so  frequently  used  prior  to  this 
much  more  than  less  contented  babies  time,  of  course,  are  not  true  sp^ch.  In- 
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dications  that  a  child  actually  is  talking 
can  be  observed  in  his  verbal  attempt 
to  control  and  interact  with  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Research  also  seems  to. indicate 
a  slight  sex  di£Ference,  with  girls  being 
about  a  month  ahead  of  boys  in  devel¬ 
oping  true  speec  — fourteen  to  fifteen 
months  for  girls  and  fifteen  to  sixteen 
months  for  boys  (1). 

Preparation  for  Speech 

There  are  certain  developmental  fac¬ 
tors  that  determine  numerous  individu¬ 
al  differences  in  the  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Speech  organs  and  nerve  centers 
controlling  speech  mechanisms  must 
mature  sufficiently  in  order  for  the  child 
to  be  ready  to  learn  to  acquire  speech. 
The  inherent  quality  of  the  child  and 
the  richness  of  the  environment  are  also 
important  considerations.  As  a  rule, 
more  intelligent  children  will  learn  to 
talk  at  an  earlier  age  than  will  less  in¬ 
telligent  youngsters  (1). 

The  general  health  of  the  child  seems 
to  be  rather  important,  as  are  structural 
defects.  Adequate  hearing,  for  example, 
must  be  present  in  order  for  a  child  to 
develop  proper  language.  In  addition  to 
hearing  sounds,  it  is  essential  for  the 
baby  to  be  able  to  distinguish  variations 
in  pitch,  quality,  and  intensity. 

Research  has  indicated  a  fair  correla¬ 
tion  between  motor  development  and 
speech.  Defwtive  infants  apparently  de¬ 
velop  speech  much  later  than  do  their 
normal  age-mates. 

•  Role  of  the  Environment 

No  discussion  of  the  development  of 
speech  would  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  cultural  factor.  Even  in  the 
light  of  physiological  readiness  for  learn¬ 


ing  to  talk,  an  unfavorable  environment 
can  seriously  imp^e  or  hinder  speech 
development.  Spe«;h  is'  a  tool,  which 
helps  the  child  to  communicate  his 
needs.  Very  often  parents  seek  to  ail'' 
ticipate  a  youngster’s  wants  in  advance, 
thus  making  verbal  communication  un¬ 
necessary.  When  parents  persist  in  such 
behavior,  the  baby’s  speech  development 
will  be  impeded  and,  probably,  retarded. 

In  order  for  children  to  develop  an 
adequate  vocabulary,  they  must  have 
experiences  that  demand  speech.  New 
words  will  emerge  only  frnn  a  home  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  youngster  is 
provided  with  a  rich  and  varied  group 
of  language  experiences.  A  child  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  learn  names  for  things  with 
which  he  has  had  insufficient  contact. 

Socio-economic  factors  also  seem  to 
influence  the  development  of  speech. 
Young  C 1 )  found  ^ial  class  to  be  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  determination  of  linguis¬ 
tic  ability.  He  found  that  youngsters  liv¬ 
ing  in  homes  with  many  socio-cultural 
advantages  also  seemed  to  have  been 
provided  with  more  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  language.  This  possibly  can  be  at¬ 
tributed,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  positive  correlation  between  socio¬ 
economic  level  and  education.  ’  I 

The  effect  of  environment  on  the 
development  of  speech  is  evident  in  the 
case  of  a  child  who  comes  from  a  bi¬ 
lingual  home — a  home  where  more  than 
one  language  is  taught  and  spoken.  Very 
often,  however,  a  child  frmn  a  bilingual 
home  does  not  feel  the  effects  of  his 
environment  until  after  he  enters  school. 

Teachers  confronted  with  this  situa¬ 
tion  often  fail  to  heed  the  cultural  fac¬ 
tor  in  language  development.  The  bi¬ 
lingual  child’s  speech  habits  reflect  his 
culture,  and  the  language  he  uses  has 
been  learned  over  a  period  of  several 
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yean.  Language,  in  order  to  be  com- 
municated  e£Fectively,  must  be  saturated 
with  meaning.  The  bilingual  child,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cultural  barrier,  frequently 
fails  to  make  the  proper  transfer. 

Emotional  disturbances,  which  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  child’s 
need  for  security,  can  have  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  development  of  speech.  Un¬ 
favorable  home  conditions,  marital  dis¬ 
cord,  and  similar  experiences  only  re¬ 
duce  the  child’s  chances  for  happiness 
— and  may  retard  the  development  of 
normal  speech. 


Summary 

The  development  of  speech  in  chil¬ 
dren  very  often  is  a  neglected  develop¬ 
mental  phenomenon.  Since  particular 
speech  patterns  are  learned,  parents 
must  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
youngster’s  development  of  language. 

Numerous  factors  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  rate  of  speech  development  in 
children.  These  factors  include  physical 
development,  neurological  involvements, 
socio-economic  conditions,  bilingualism, 
and  unmet  emotional  needs. 
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The  Teaches  of  English:  His  Materi¬ 
als  AND  Opportunities.  By  James  E.  War¬ 
ren,  Jr.  Denver,  Colo.  Alan  Swallow.  1956. 
$1.35. 

This  volume,  consisting  of  a  series  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  essays  by  the  author,  is  an 
attempt  to  define  the  role  of  the  teacher  of 
English  and  to  suggest  workable  solutions 
to  some  of  the  knotty  problems  confronting 
him.  The  author  demonstrates  the  many- 
sidedneu  of  the  teacher;  he  is  humorist,  psy¬ 
chologist,  historian,  critic,  biographer,  li¬ 
brarian,  traveler,  and  citizen.  He  is,  above 
all,  a  teacher,  constantly  challenged  to  evoke 
the  most  from  his  students  and  from  the 
English  language  itself.  How  can  he  teach 
poetry  to  interest  yoimg  people?  Or  drama? 
Or  the  story?  How  can  he  teach  imagination 
and  creativity  in  writing?  Mr.  Warren  draws 
upon  his  rich  background  of  experience  to 
suggest  ways  of  accomplishing  these  difficult 


assignments.  This  brief,  readable,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting  book  may  be  read  profit¬ 
ably  by  every  teacher  of  English. — Jay  Beebe 
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By  J.  Bernard  Everett,  Mary  Downing,  and 
Howard  Leavitt.  New  York.  Rinehart.  1960. 
$1.00. 

This  pamphlet  reports  ten  case  studies  in 
the  area  of  school  supervision.  These  case 
studies  have  been  written  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  theory  and  practice  of  school 
supervision.  They  will  be  helpful  in  college 
and  university  classes  in  school  administra-. 
tion  or  supervision  of  instruction.  They  will 
also  serve  as  a  valuable  basis  for  supervisory 
workshops,  staff  meetings,  and  conferences  of 
in-service  supervisors.  They  should  not  re¬ 
place  standard  textbooks  in  the  field,  but  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  these  textbooks. 

— W.  P.  S. 


Teaching  Children  To  Listen 

MAURICE  S.  LEWIS 
Principal,  Payne  Training  School 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  Arizona 

EVER  in  the  history  of  our  country  studied  the  reading  process,  few  have 
have  we  had  a  greater  need  for  listening  paid  attention  to  this  comparable  assim- 
skill  than  we  have  today.  We  desperately  ilative  skill.  In  recent  years,  however, 
need  citizens  who  can  comprehend  the  researchers  have  awakened  an  interest 
vast  amount  of  oral  discourse  which  em-  in  listening,  and  we  have  begun  to  give 
anates  daily  from  our  radio  and  TV  sets;  it  its  rightful  place  in  the  school  cur- 
citizens  who  withhold  judgment  until  riculum. 

the  facts  are  known;  citizens  who  are  Studies  by  Rankin  (9)  and  Wilt 
not  easily  moved  by  emotion-laden  CIO  have  helped  us  to  realize  the  im- 
words  woven  skillfully  into  political  portance  of  listening  as  a  communica- 
speeches,  news  reports,  and  commercial  tion  skill  in  daily  life  and  as  a  tool  for 
advertising;  citizens  who  do  not  panic  learning  in  the  classroom.  Nichols  (6) 
easily  at  startling  emotional  outbursts  by  analyzed  the  factors  in  listening  and 
those  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  lead  set  up  a  successful  instructional  program 
us.  for  teaching  college  freshmen.  Brown’s 

We  have  long  emphasized  the  impor-  (  O  study  resulted  in  the  first  published 
tance  of  speaking  ability,  and  silver-  test  of  listening  comprehension.  Lewis 
tongued  orators  are  among  our  list  of  (3,  4)  studied  the  effect  of  listening 
heroes.  The  ability  to  influence  listeners  upon  reading  and  constructed  tests  to 
is  cherished  by  all  who  possess  it.  Our  measure  the  listening  ability  of  inter¬ 
schools  have  done  a  good  job  of  teach-  mediate-grade  children.  Pratt  (8)  and 
ing  oral  language,  but  they  have  done  Marsden  (5)  evaluated  the  effective- 
little  to  help  those  who  are  on  the  re-  ness  of  instructions  in  listening.  These 
ceiving  end  of  communication,  the  lis-  and  other  studies  have  opened  the  door 
teners.  for  further  development  of  methods  and 

Until  recently,  the  instructional  pro-  techniques  for  teaching  listening, 
gram  in  listening  amounted  to  no  more  Listening  is  the  process  of  attaching 
than  admonishing  children  to  listen  in  meaning  to  the  spoken  word.  It  is  a  corn- 
most  classrooms.  Good  listening  was  plex  process  involving  much  more  than 
identified  with  sitting  quietly  with  the  physical  act  of  hearing  or  the  ex- 
folded  hands,  good  posture,  and  atten-  ternal  attitude  of  paying  attention.  Like 
tive  eyes.  reading,  it  is  an  assimilative  communi¬ 

cation  skill  which  includes  the  under- 
Research  in  Listening  standing  and  interpreting  of  symbols 

and  requires  the  development  of  certain 
Listening,  in  the  past,  was  assumed  to  skills  and  attitudes.  It  is  unlike  reading 
be  like  reading.  While  thousands  have  in  that  the  listener  has  but  one  oppor- 
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tunity  to  comprehend,  whereas,  in  read¬ 
ing,  he  may  reread  that  which  he  does 
not  understand. 

The  development  of  listening  skill  be¬ 
gins  in  the  cradle  as  the  newborn  child 
uses  his  most  highly  developed  organs, 
his  ears,  to  attach  meaning  to  the  many 
sounds  in  his  environment.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  learning  to  rommunicate,  much 
'energy  is  expended  in  imitating  those 
sounds. 

It  is  through  this  interaction  with 
his  environment  that  the  preschool  child 
acquires  his  listening  and  speaking  vo¬ 
cabularies.  Early  studies  estimated  the 
size  of  these  vocabularies  to  be  relative¬ 
ly  small.  However,  a  more  recent  study 
by  Smith  (10)  found  that  first-grade 
children  had  an  average  listening  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  23,700  words  (16,900  basic 
words  and  6,800  derived  words)  with 
a  range  from  6,000  to  48,000  words. 
From  these  and  other  facts,  we  must 
assume  that  children  enter  school  with 
considerable  listening  skill. 

Research  has  shown  that  children 
continued  to  show  improvement  in  lis¬ 
tening  until  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade.  Then,  as  they  achieve  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  in  reading,  they 
cease  to  improve  in  listening. 

A  comparison  of  reading  and  listen¬ 
ing  leads  one  to  conclude  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  actual  skills  involved 
are  identical.  Both  are  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  same  experience  background  of 
the  child;  both  require  thinking;  both 
have  an  inherent  developmental  se¬ 
quence.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  lis¬ 
tening  skills,  because  of  the  vocabulary 
advantage,  should  always  precede  com¬ 
parable  reading  skills.  Proficiency  in  a 
specific  listening  skill,  in  effect,  should 
constitute  readiness  for  learning  the 
same  skill  in  reading. 


Research  has  shown  that  listening 
can  be  improved  by  providing  definite 
instruction  in  listening.  It  has  shown 
also  that  reading  improves  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  training  in  listening.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that 
listening  does  not  improve  when  only 
reading  is  taught. 

U  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  sug¬ 
gest:  some  goals  for  listening;  some  as¬ 
pects  of  a  desirable  listening  environ¬ 
ment;  and  some  principles  of  learning 
to  be  obser\'ed  in  teaching  listening — 
all  of  which  may  be  helpful  in  planning 
a  program  of  instruction. 

Goals  for  Listening 

Before  we  can  make  curricular  re¬ 
visions  to  include  an  adequate  prograr 
of  instruction  in  listening,  we  first  must 
ascertain  what  skills,  attitudes,  and  un¬ 
derstandings  our  elementary  children 
need  to  learn.  This  can  be  done  best  by 
describing  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
behavior  of  a  good  listener  and  by  sug¬ 
gesting  different  levels  of  maturity 
which  children  may  attain. 

A  good  listener  does  more  than  sit 
quietly  and  look  attentive  while  some¬ 
one  is  speaking. 

1.  He  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  listening  in  the  learning  process. 
Through  discussion  in  the  classroom, 
the  good  listener  becomes  aware  of  the 
many  sounds  in  his  environment  and 
what  they  mean.  He  becomes  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  learns  many  things  by 
listening.  He  learns  that  the  concepts 
he  has  are  a  product  of  many  types  of 
learning,  and  that  many  concepts  have 
been  learned  by  listening.  He  uses  lis¬ 
tening  as  one  of  his  most  important  tools 
for  learning. 

2.  He  understands  the  roles  of  the 
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speaker  and  the  listener  in  the  commu¬ 
nication  process.  The  good  listener 
plays  these  roles  in  small  groups;  he 
may  act  as  speaker  in  one  group  and  as 
listener  in  another  group.  As  a  more 
mature  listener,  he  understands  the  re- 
sponsibihty  that  is  shared  by  the  speaker 
and  the  listener.  He  participates  in  eval¬ 
uative  activities  to  determine  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  communication  in  reports, 
storytelling,  and  oral  reading. 

3.  He  listens  through  to  the  end  of 
a  discourse  before  he  attempts  to  draw 
conclusions.  The  good  listener  listens 
through  to  the  end  of  a  story  read  by 
the  teacher  in  order  to  participate  ac¬ 
tively  in  a  discussion  of  the  ending.  He 
withholds  judgment  until  aU  the  facts 
have  been  presented.  He  is  aware  of  cer¬ 
tain  emotion-laden  words  which  affect 
his  listening.  He  can  summarize  dis¬ 
cussions  and  help  his  group  reach  de¬ 
cisions  based  upon  facts. 

4.  He  can  follow  directions  given 
orally.  The  good  listener  remembers  the 
first  step  and,  with  the  teacher’s  guid¬ 
ance,  can  complete  the  task.  He  listens 
to  remember  the  first  time  the  direction 
is  given.  He  learns  to  keep  a  sequence 
of  steps  in  mind. 

5.  He  adjusts  his  listening  to  the 
purpose  at  hand.  At  first,  all  listening 
seems  to  be  very  general.  Later,  the 
good  listener  learns  that  one  listens  for 
several  different  purposes:  to  follow  di¬ 
rections,  to  remember  details,  to  get  the 
general  idea,  to  draw  conclusions,  and 
to  enjoy. 

6.  He  enjoys  listening.  The  good 
listener  enjoys  Ustening  to  stories  and 
music.  His  tastes  mature  as  he  matures. 
He  likes  to  listen  to  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  discourse,  because  it  challenges  his 
listening  ability.  He  enjoys  listening  to 
classical  music. 


7.  He  is  a  critical  listener.  The 
good  listener  learns  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  fact  and  fiction.  He  learns  to 
question  the  validity  of  statements  and 
to  check  the  cmnpetence  of  the  author¬ 
ity  before  making  a  final  decision.  He 
learns  to  check  his  own  understandings 
and  to  modify  them  in  light  of  new 
evidence.  He  learns  the  art  of  skillful 
questioning  to  make  certain  that  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  speaker’s  viewpoint  and 
the  facts  upon  which  the  speaker  bases 
that  viewpoint. 

Listening  Environment 

Children  have  the  best  opportunity 
to  improve  their  ability  to  listen  in  a 
classroom  environment  which  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  listening.  It  will  be  most 
helpful  if: 

1 .  The  classroom  environment  stim¬ 
ulates  speaking  and  listening.  Children 
communicate  about  those  things  which 
they  find  in  their  classroom  environ¬ 
ment.  The  vocabulary  they  use  and  the 
richness  of  their  experiences  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  they  and  the  teacher 
create  within  the  four  walls  of  that 
room.  The  room  may  be  quite  empty, 
with  only  bare  walls  and  basic  text¬ 
books,  resulting  in  a  minimum  of  inter¬ 
action,  or  it  may  be  alive  with  materials 
and  activities  which  stimulate  commu¬ 
nication,  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but 
in  the  cafeteria,  on  the  playground, 
and  in  the  home.  It  is  this  meaningful 
speaking  and  listening  which  affects 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  classroom  arrangement  is 
flexible.  Children  learn  to  communicate 
best  when  they  have  opportunities  to 
practice  in  small  groups  first,  and,  later, 
in  increasingly  larger  groups.  Furniture 
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which  allows  freedom  of  movement  from 
one  type  of  organization  to  another  is 
desirable.  However,  a  creative  teacher 
can  find  ways  to  group  children  in  the 
most  traditionally  equipped  classroom. 

3.  There  are  opportunities  for  re¬ 
action.  Communication  is  a  two-w^y 
process.  It  involves  the  transmission  of 
ideas  between  individuals  through 
speaking  and  listening.  When  the  lis- 
tener  is  active  in  the  process,  his  level 
of  personal  involvement  reaches  its 
highest  peak,  and  the  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  best.  Children  need  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  react  to  the  ideas  expressed 
by  their  peers,  their  teachers,  and  others. 

The  amount  of  reaction  possible  is 
dependent  upon  the  group  structure.  A 
minimum  of  reaction  is  possible  in  a 
discussion  involving  the  total  class  with 
the  teacher  asking  the  questions  and 
the  children  providing  the  answers.  A 
maximum  amount  of  reaction  occurs 
when  children  work  in  pairs  in  problem 
solving,  oral  reading,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties.  We  should  provide  opportunities 
for  children  to  practice  communicating 
in  many  sizes  of  groups  and  for  many 
different  purposes. 

4.  There  is  a  permissive  atmos¬ 
phere.  Children  who  are  permitted  to 
interact  with  their  environment  and  to 
communicate  about  the  things  they  are 
trying  to  learn  will  probably  learn  to 
listen  better.  They  must  learn,  of  course, 
to  recognize  and  live  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  teacher  or  those 
democratically  constituted  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Children  should  learn  to  adjust  the 
tyi)e  and  amount  of  communication  to 
the  situation  at  hand.  It  may  be  loud  or 
soft,  much  or  little,  depending  on  the 
activity.  The  maximum  noise  level  is 
reached  when  children  work  in  pairs. 


Principles  of  Learning 

There  are  several  basic  principles  of 
learning  which  seem  to  apply  to  the 
teaching  of  listening  in  the  elementary 
school. 

1.  Children  learn  what  they  prac¬ 
tice.  Unless  positive  steps  are  taken  to 
teach  listening,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  learning  may  be  negative. 

2.  Children  need  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  they  are  trying  to  learn. 
Talking  about  listening  will  help  them 
to  understand  that  it  is  like  reading  in 
some  ways,  but  unlike  it  in  other  ways. 

3.  Children  need  to  become  aware 
of  their  ability  to  listen.  Listening  has 
been  taken  for  granted  for  so  long  that 
it  is  best  to  begin  any  program  of  in¬ 
struction  by  administering  a  standard¬ 
ized  test  (2),  or  a  teacher-made  test,  as 
a  means  of  motivating  children  to  set 
up  individual  and  group  goals  for  the 
improvement  of  listening. 

4.  Children  need  opportunities  to 
discover  that  they  can  improve  their  lis¬ 
tening  ability.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  chil¬ 
dren  exactly  what  they  must  do  to  im¬ 
prove  their  listening  ability.  However, 
if  they  are  given  an  adequate  number  of 
opportunities  to  listen  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  and  to  evaluate  the  results  of  their 
efforts,  they  will  discover  those  things 
which  make  a  real  difference  in  their 
comprehension. 

5.  Oral  reading  should  be  taught 
so  that  it  fosters  good  listening.  When 
children  read  new  material  in  a  well- 
prepared  manner  to  their  classmates, 
they  are  providing  good  listening  expe¬ 
riences.  When  these  experiences  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  discussions  and  other  activities, 
they  provide  the  listener  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  react. 

6.  Oral  language  is  taught  with  an 
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emphasis  upon  communication.  Young  ing  should  be  recognized.  It  is  conunon 
children  should  have  many  opportuni-  practice  for  teachers  to  repeat  directions 
ties  to  express  ideas  orally  to  their  class-  and  instructions  so  that  the  slowest 

mates  and  to  he  judged  hy  what  they  child  in  the  room  will  comprehend.  This 

communicate,  not  by  how  they  speak,  teaches  brighter  children  not  to  listen 
When  the  emphasis  is  upon  communi-  the  first  time  but  to  adjust  to  the  pat- 

cation  of  ideas,  children  will  become  tern  followed  by  the  teacher.  Children 

concerned  with  what  they  say  and  will  become  better  listeners  if  instruc- 
whether  it  is  understood  by  their  listen-  tional  talking  is  done  at  a  higher-than- 
ers.  As  the  communication  process  be-  average  level  to  challenge  all  children, 
comes  understood,  there  will  be  a  need  If  a  few  children  comprehend  less  weU, 
to  teach  children  to  use  better  posture,  they  should  be  helped  to  improve  their 
a  more  pleasing  voice,  and  accurate  listening  in  a  separate  grouping, 
grammar. 

7.  Children  have  opportunities  to  Conclusion 

listen  to  difficult  material  read  to  them 

by  the  teacher.  Elementary-school  chil-  We  need  more  experimental  research  - 
dren  usually  can  comprehend  materials  which  will  provide  us  with  further  data 
read  to  them,  which  are  one  or  more  about  the  listening  process.  We  need 
years  above  their  reading  level.  Content  more  action  research  in  the  classroom 
materials  read  by  the  teacher,  or  by  a  to  develop  methods  and  techniques  for 
child  who  is  a  good  oral  reader,  will  teaching  and  evaluating  listening  skill, 
provide  excellent  listening  experiences.  We  need  more  creative  teachers  of  lis- 

8.  Individual  differences  in  listen-  tening.  Will  you  meet  the  chaUenge? 
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The  Voices  of  Children 

IRMA  F.  KRATOVIL 
Supervisor,  Division  of  Speech  Correction 
Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Xt  is  the  noon  hour!  The  children  have  reasons  for  loud  talking  is  the  lack  of 
hastily  swallowed  their  lunches  in  a  clear  articulation.  When  people  are  not 
frenzy  of  impatience  to  get  back  to  the  being  understood,  they  tend  to  talk 
playground  in  the  schoolyard.  The  louder.  Furthermore,  a  child,  insecure 
neighborhood  resounds  with  their  vocal  among  his  playmates,  frequently  at- 
outbursts  —  cries,  shouts,  yells,  and  tempts  to  control  others  by  dominating 
screams  of  laughter.  When  the  school  the  conversation.  On  the  other  hand, 
bell  rings,  the  noise  gradually  diminish-  the  shy,  apologetic  child  sometimes 
es  as  they  prepare  to  enter  the  building  talks  too  softly,  thus  expressing  his  feel- 
A  few  unyielding  ones  still  cling  to  the  ing  of  insecurity, 
swings,  or  struggle  for  a  few  more  turns  An  extremely  high-pitched  voice  is 
on  the  slides,  until  at  last  they  obey  the  often  a  sign  of  an  emotionally  disturbed 
loudly  protesting  monitors.  child.  Professional  personnel  who  work 

Once  inside  the  classroom,  the  chil-  with  behavior  problems  often  utilize  the 
dren  sit,  for  the  most  part,  in  solemn  si-  aforementioned  voice  problems  to  aid 
lence,  save  for  the  rare  opportunities  them  in  their  diagnoses, 
for  recitation,  in  which  these  same  chil-  Severe  voice  disorders  frequently 
dren  use  voices  that  have  lost  all  en-  need  the  assistance  of  both  medical  per- 
thusiasm  and  energy.  Once  released  sonnel  and  speech  therapists.  Sometimes 
from  school,  vocal  energy  again  is  liber-  mild  disorders  can  be  helped  in  the 
ated  in  noisy  conversation  with  friends,  classroom,  and  the  speech  therapist  can 
in  cheering  at  athletic  games,  or  in  loud  oflFer  suggestions  to  help  the  teacher  and 
talking  at  home  in  competition  with  the  the  family.  Each  child  should  have  the 
rest  of  the  family.  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  use  his 

Boys  and  girls  get  little  guidance  in  voice  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
voice  production,  and  they  derive  little  Speech  training  has  changed  from 
help  from  examples  set  by  adults.  We  the  teaching  of  a  formal,  stylized  man- 
need  only  to  listen  to  the  harsh  medley  ner  to  the  teaching  of  a  natural,  direct, 
of  sounds  originating  from  any  group  of  conversational  one.  While  it  is  general- 
vocal  adults,  or  to  mothers  shouting  and  ly  recognized  that  good  speech  is  an  as- 
screaming  at  their  children,  or  to  the  set  in  any  occupation,  few  people  real- 
frequently  tense  voices  of  teachers.  ize  the  importance  of  voice  appeal  in 

interpersonal  relationships.  A  good  voice 
Misuse  of  the  Voice  doesn’t  just  happen,  nor  do  children 

respond  to  simple  suggestions  such  as 
A  common  voice  problem  is  that  of  "speak  more  loudly,”  "more  clearly,” 
talking  too  loudly.  One  of  the  chief  “more  slowly,”  and  "lower  your  voice.” 
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No  two  voices  are  alike,  because  of 
physical  and  emotional  variations.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  help  the  pupil  achieve  as 
good  general  voice  production  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
we  seldom  find  an  individual  who  pre¬ 
sents  just  a  pitch  problem,  voice-quality 
problem,  or  just  a  loudness  problem.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  true  that 
although  one  problem  is  most  promi¬ 
nent,  the  voice  more  than  likely  will 
have  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  We 
must  concern  ourselves  with  any  alter¬ 
able  feature  which  may  be  contributing 
to  the  voice  condition  as  a  whole. 

Breathing  for  Speech 

Poor  vocalization  frequently  results 
from  mismanagement  of  the  breath 
stream.  Any  type  of  breathing  is  good, 
provided  it  contributes  to  acceptable 
voice  production.  S<Hne  people,  however, 
have  never  learned  how  to  co-ordinate 
speech  with  breathing. 

The  good  speaker  should  (1)  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  supply  of  air  for  every 
speaking  situation;  (2)  control  his  air 
supply  so  that  it  can  be  co-ordinated  pos¬ 
itively  with  speech;  (3)  renew  his  air 
supply  in  an  inconspicuous  manner; 
and  (4)  maintain  a  constant  reserve  of 
air,  which  will  not  be  exhausted  as  he 
speaks. 

Four  common  faults  in  breathing  for 
speech  are  gasping,  breathlessness, 
breathiness,  and  lack  of  voice  at  the  end 
of  a  word.  Gasping  is  the  result  of  tak¬ 
ing  in  too  much  air  at  once,  or  it  may 
be  a  condition  of  tension  around  the 
muscles  of  the  voice  box.  Breathlessness 
is  the  emission  of  too  much  air  while 
speaking  a  phrase  or  immediately  after 
speaking,  while  breathiness  is  the  con¬ 


tinual  emission  of  too  much  air  while 
speaking.  Lack  of  voice  at  the  end  of  a 
word  is  the  result  of  poor  breath  sup¬ 
port  or  tension  in  the  throat. 

Since  most  individuals  already  have 
achieved  a  satisfactory  life  breathing 
process,  it  is  important  that  breathing 
exercises  for  speech  always  should  be 
combined  with  speech  activities.  As 
may  be  noted,  in  the  common  faults 
of  breathing  for  speech,  the  disorder 
may  be  predominantly  a  medical  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  request 
medical  consultation  if  improvement  is 
not  noted  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  good  pos¬ 
ture  is  an  important  requirement  for 
adequate  breathing.  G)rrect  posture  is 
an  individual  matter,  frequently  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  structure  of  the  body. 
Again,  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
this  in  mind  to  avoid  adding  emotional 
problems  to  the  possibility  of  a  physical 
disorder.  Perhaps  the  best  classroom  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  simple  one  of  teUing  the 
children  to  "stand  tall,”  "sit  tall,”  and 
"walk  tall.” 

Improvement  in  the  Classroom 

A  basic  requirement  for  good  voice 
is  a  classroom  atmosphere  where  speak¬ 
ing  has  become  an  enjoyable  and  mean¬ 
ingful  experience.  This  may  be  acquired 
through  storytelling,  reading  aloud,  cre¬ 
ative  dramatization,  and  simple  but 
spirited  classromn  conversation.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  as  the  children  are  made  aware  of 
differences  among  voices  and  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  communication,  many  disorders  are 
frequently  avoided. 

The  teacher  may  begin  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  following  specific  goals: 

1.  Adequate,  appropriate  volume 
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2.  Variety  of  pitch 

3.  Acceptable  sound  production 

If  a  child  has  consistent  and  obvious 
difficulties  with  his  pitch  level,  it  is 
advisable  for  the  teacher  to  seek  help 
frcHn  the  speech  therapist.  Frequently, 
the  pitch  will  not  need  to  be  changed 
when  adequate  volume  and  breath  sup¬ 
port  are  acquired  in  combination  with 
appropriate  melody  patterns. 

Certain  basic  principles  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  One  of  the  chief  requirements 
of  flexibility  and  expressiveness  of  the 
voice  is  a  desire  to  communicate.  When 
one  considers  the  psychological  factors, 
the  individual  whose  voice  is  extremely 
deficient  in  expression  is  likely  to  have 
major  difficulty  in  adjustment  to  all 
kinds  of  speaking  situations. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that,  if 
a  deep-seated  and  serious  personality 
disturbance  lies  at  the  root  of  such  a 
difficulty,  the  job  to  be  done  is  frequent¬ 
ly  beyond  the  training  and  knowledge 
of  the  speech  correctionist  or  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.  Conversely,  the  difficulty 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  degree  of 
shyness  and  timidity.  In  this  latter  in¬ 
stance,  the  individual  needs  a  little  spe¬ 
cial  encouragement  and  help  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  normal  amount  of  self-assurance. 


Many  children  talk  too  rapidly.  Of¬ 
ten  a  slower  rate  of  speech  utterance 
will  alter  the  pitch  and  quality  suffi¬ 
ciently.  The  teacher  may  give  examples 
of  speech  that  are  too  rapid  or  too  slow. 
The  use  of  selections  from  prose  and 
poetry  quite  frequently  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  demonstrations. 

Voice  habits,  like  those  in  articulation 
(speech),  are  learned  through  imitation 
of  what  the  pupil  may  heat.  Voice  stim¬ 
ulation,  as  a  technique,  is  as  basic  for 
teaching  a  new  voice  habit  as  it  is  for 
teaching  correct  sound  production. 

Children  are  helped  to  explore  the 
capacities  of  their  own  voices  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  listen  to  and  evaluate 
other  voices.  Many  of  the  techniques 
which  have  been  suggested  in  this  paper 
can  be  used  for  teaching  more  than  one 
vocal  skill.  We,  as  teachers,  must  re¬ 
member  to  concentrate  on  one  skill  at 
a  time  to  avoid  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  child. 

Gradually,  the  skills  practiced  may 
be  introduced  into  regular  speech  activ¬ 
ities.  The  everyday  classroom  curricu¬ 
lum  frequently  provides  easy  access  to 
materials  used  for  the  teaching  of  these 
vocal  skills.  The  exercises  will  enrich 
subject  matter  and  develop  satisfactions. 
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Let  us  talk  together  about  English, 
the  language  that  is  probably  familiar  to 
more  people  of  the  world  than  any  other 
language,  and  speech,  the  world’s  oldest 
discipline. 

A  recently  graduated  teacher,  calling 
on  his  old  high-school  principal,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  to  teach  speech.  The 
principal  tried  to  discourage  him.  "After 
all,"  he  said,  “speech  is  only  a  frill 
course,  one  that  isn’t  offered  in  many 
schools,  and  probably  won’t  last  long  as 
a  discipline." 

A  short  time  later,  the  new  teacher 
had  occasion  to  read  the  translation  of 
some  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
One  item  struck  his  attention.  It  was  an 
advertisement  by  a  wealthy  merchant 
who  wanted  to  hire  a  speech  tutor  for 
his  son.  Thus,  four  thousand  years  ago, 
speech  was  a  recognized  discipline. 

An  Ancient  Discipline 

For  the  ancient  Greek  youth,  speech 
was  almost  the  entire  curriculum.  Corax 
generally  being  called  the  father  of 
rhetoric.  He  called  rhetoric  the  art  of 
p>ersuasion.  In  Rome,  too,  oratory  was 
the  basis  of  education  for  citizenship. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  own  colleges, 
rhetoric  was  a  major  field  of  study.  John 
Adams,  for  example,  was  professor  of 
oratory  and  rhetoric  at  Harvard  College 
before  serving  as  President  of  the  United 


States.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  regretted 
that  no  college  saw  fit  to  call  him  to 
serve  as  a  speech  professor.  In  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  speech  has  continued  as 
a  discipline  since  the  idea  of  schools  first 
originated. 

In  America’s  schools,  English,  in 
varied  degree  and  with  many  evidences 
of  success,  is  a  required  course.  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  writing  our  mother  tongue 
and  some  familiarity  with  the  literature 
of  its  great  writers  are  widely  accepted 
as  aims  justifying  the  requirement  of 
up  to  twelve  years  of  study  of  English 
in  our  public  schools  and  at  least  an 
additional  year  in  most  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Pupils  begin  with  the 
reading  in  first  grade  of  those  thrilling 
stories  of  the  ubiquitous  Jack  and  Jane. 
They  continue  to  the  writing  of  death¬ 
less  prose  in  twelfth  grade  on  such  top¬ 
ics  as  “What  I  Did  on  My  Vacation"  to 
“Shakespeare’s  Use  of  Imagery." 

Thus,  our  students  are  exposed  to 
much  writing  and  reading  with  a  chance 
to  learn  both  original  and  conventional 
ideas  of  spelling  on  the  side.  In  some 
colleges,  there  once  was  an  idea  that 
engineers  and  scientists  needed  little 
training  in  English  or  speech.  We  find 
that  omission  presently  being  corrected, 
for  society  has  no  room  for  the  illiterate 
or  the  inarticulate,  even  though  they 
be  engineers  or  scientists. 

Here  and  there  we  find  an  occasional 
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observant  teacher  of  English  who  real¬ 
izes  that  his  students  talk  ten  times  as 
much  as  they  read  or  write.  Such  teach¬ 
ers  act  upon  their  observations  and  in¬ 
troduce  a  unit  of  speech  in  which  they 
attempt  to  teach  public  speaking,  group 
discussion,  debate,  and  oral  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  they  even  get  administra¬ 
tive  approval  for  a  whole  semester  of 
*‘oral  English.**  Still  others  realize  that 
speech  can  be  integrated  with  English 
in  varying  ways,  including  courses  in 
communication  skills. 

Amateur  Speech  Teachers 

All  of  this  is  laudable  in  purpose.  In 
matters  of  accomplishment  there  is  some 
cause  for  disfavor.  Not  every  teacher  of 
English  who  attempts  to  teach  speech 
finds  himself  equipped  for  the  task.  For 
example,  in  Pennsylvania,  prior  to 
1950,  anyone  certificated  in  English  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  G>mmonwealth 
was  automatically  certificated  to  teach 
speech.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  we  had 
teachers,  attempting  to  teach  in  the 
complicated  area  of  speech,  who  had 
never  had  so  much  as  a  single  three- 
hour  course  in  public  speaking. 

In  1950,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  prescribed 
that  all  new  teachers  of  speech  must 
have  a  minimum  of  eighteen  credit- 
hours  in  speech,  and  that  “speech  arts” 
was  thus  recognized  as  a  proper  field  for 
certification.  Speech  and  hearing  thera¬ 
pists,  perhaps  engaging  in  much  more 
impressive  rites,  were  required  many 
years  earlier  to  have  proper  certification. 

As  a  result  of  lack  of  proper  training 
the  amateur  speech  teacher  is  hkely  to 
make  numerous  unfortunate  and  incon¬ 
gruous  mistakes.  The  speech  professors 
deplore  the  decline  of  rhetoric  in  the 


field  of  English.  Search  as  we  might 
among  all  of  the  pretty  cuts,  coy  sayings, 
and  other  attempts  to  induce  the  young 
American  to  forsake  his  juke-box  and 
TV  set  for  his  English  textbook,  we 
can*t  even  find  the  word  "rhetoric.” 

Following  a  delightful  five-minute 
speech  recently  given  by  a  sixteen-year- 
old  high-school  girl,  all  that  her  English 
teacher  could  find  to  say  was,  "You  mis¬ 
pronounced  two  words.”  The  student’s 
comprehension  of  her  subject,  her 
wealth  of  support  for  a  well-planned 
outline,  and  her  delightful  ethical  ap¬ 
peal  were  completely  overlooked.  Her 
teacher  said  to  me  afterward,  "I  wish 
you  would  help  me.  I  never  studied 
speech  and  don’t  know  what  to  look  for 
in  a  student  talk.” 

One  day  I  chided  a  college  Freshman 
who  assumed  an  awkward  "at  ease”  pose 
while  attempting  to  give  a  speech  which 
obviously  needed  descriptive  gestures. 
His  defense  was,  “But  I  thought  we  all 
had  to  stand  like  this.  Our  English 
teacher  required  us  to.” 

The  speech  profession  has  acquired  a 
great  corpus  of  material  from  Aristotle, 
Quintilian,  and  Plato  down  to  Winans, 
Parrish,  Baird,  Wichelns,  Oliver,  and 
Irving  Lee,  which  is  of  inestimable  val¬ 
ue  to  anyone  who  would  teach  speech. 
Yet,  search  as  we  may  among  chapters 
on  speech  in  high-school  English  texts, 
we  find  few  references  to  any  of  these 
writers  or  to  their  colleagues.  Nor  do  we 
note  evidence  to  show  that  the  authors 
of  these  same  English  texts  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  myriad  studies  which 
have  been  made  on  such  subjects  as 
stage  fright,  organization  of  speech  ma¬ 
terials,  audience  analysis,  or  vocal  de¬ 
velopment.  Perhaps  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  authors  of  English  and  speech 
texts  is  needed. 
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Of  all  the  problems  confronting  us, 
we  have  noted  but  obliquely  the  real 
loser — the  student.  He,  it  is,  who  finish¬ 
es  twelve  years  of  schooling  unable  to 
express  himself  orally  in  a  succinct,  per¬ 
suasive,  and  interesting  manner  to  his 
fellows.  Critics  of  the  discipline  of 
speech  counter  by  the  time-honored  de¬ 
fense  that,  if  a  person  has  anything  to 
say,  he  can  always  say  it.  For  some  this 
may  be  true.  Many  of  us  are  self-taught 
in  numerous  arts  and  skills.  For  the 
great  inarticulate  majority,  we  know  it 
to  be  a  dangerous  falsehood.  It’s  danger¬ 
ous,  also,  because  so  often  the  readiest 
speaker  is  devoid  of  knowledge  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  ideas. 

Obviously  1  believe  that  we  teachers 
of  English  and  speech  have  much  to 
offer  each  other,  that  our  commonalty 
of  aims  gives  us  a  working  basis  for  close 
co-operation.  After  a  session  with  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  notes  my  careful  attention  to 
details  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
grammar,  he  often  says  rather  pityingly, 
‘Tou  must  have  been  an  English  teach¬ 
er.”  1  feel  complimented,  for  I’m  proud 
of  what  I  have  learned  in  the  classroom 
of  some  master  teachers  of  English.  We 
can  gain  a  broader  outlook  for  us  both 
through  the  sharing  of  our  experiences. 
We  can  simplify  our  respective  tasks 
through  an  interchange  of  methods. 

Principles  of  Integration 

In  our  approach  to  integration  of 
speech  with  English,  there  are  some  bas¬ 
ic  principles  which  need  to  be  observed. 
First,  we  cannot  teach  the  skills  of  both 
disciplines  simultaneously.  There  are 
pertinent  dissimilarities  between  them. 
An  oft-quoted  saw  has  it  that  "a  speech' 
is  not  an  essay  on  its  hind  legs.”  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  famous  English  orator. 


claimed  that  if  a  speech  read  well  it  was 
doubtless  a  poor  speech.  To  attempt  to 
teach  both  sets  of  skills  at  once  con¬ 
fuses  the  student,  tries  the  teacher’s  pa¬ 
tience,  and  results  in  little  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  either  speech  or  English. 

Second,  a  unit  of  speech,  six  weeks, 
or  even  more,  is  usually  counted  but  a 
break  in  something  which  is  considered 
more  important.  Students  tend  to  be 
poorly  motivated;  the  speech  unit  is 
either  a  lark  or  unwelcome  drudgery,  a 
respite  frcnn  the  last  phase  of  English 
or  a  period  of  time  in  which  they  are 
hurried  through  an  unwelcome  and 
bothersome  set  of  assignments.  In  it 
there  may  be  much  activity,  but  only 
doubtful  learning  of  speech  skills. 

An  even  worse  practice,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  violation  of  the  principles  of  ped¬ 
agogy  is  the  weekly  speech  period,  which 
interrupts  the  otherwise  peaceful  calm 
of  the  English  week.  This  plan  does  not 
succeed  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
six-weeks’  unit  fails.  Even  when  a 
speech  teacher  is  brought  in  to  take  the 
English  teacher’s  place,  the  faults  of  an 
interrupted  schedule  and  an  unmoti¬ 
vated  student  population  remain. 

Literature  and  Speech 

True  integration,  at  either  the  high- 
school  or  college  level,  comes  best  in 
the  literature  course.  Here  exist,  from 
the  first  day  of  the  school  term,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  student  to  be  vocal.  Is 
Browning’s  poetry  being  studied?  How 
much  more  each  student  learns  from 
his  own  oral  reading  and  that  of  his 
classmates,  for  most  poetry  remains  stat¬ 
ic  luitil  it  is  read  aloud.  The  skilled 
teacher  shows  him  that,  by  proper  in¬ 
terpretation,  there  come  to  him  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation. 
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Is  a  play  being  studied,  perhaps  Sher¬ 
idan’s  School  for  Scandal,  or  Miller’s 
■Death  of  a  Salesman?  Here  students 
read  the  play  aloud,  having  chosen  for 
themselves  which  parts  they  want  to 
read.  Later,  groups  may  memorize  and 
perform  abbreviated  scenes  before  the 
class.  Speech  skills  are  developed,  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  drama  results. 
Assignments  to  view  television,  listen 
to  radio  drama,  or  visit  a  theater  may  be 
made — not  to  encourage  imitation,  but 
to  observe  techniques  of  actors  whose 
skills  are  great. 

Are  the  essays  of  Bacon  or  Emerson 
being  studied?  The  two  were  masters  of 
rhetoric.  Emerson’s  two  essays  on  elo¬ 
quence  are  superb  and  offer  a  challenge 
today  to  the  persuasive  speaker.  Such 
essays  suggest  current  social  problems 
which  require  study  and  discussion. 
Note  the  word  “study.”  Discussion,  prop¬ 
erly  conducted,  is  not  a  pooling  of  the 
group’s  ignorance.  It  is  a  sharing  of 
knowledge,  a  bringing  of  one’s  ideas  to 
a  clinic  of  one’s  peers  for  examination, 
consideration,  and  either  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

Is  it  a  great  oration  on  a  controversi¬ 
al  issue  that  you  are  teaching,  such  as 
Burke’s  Conciliation  with  America?  May 
this  not  offer  a  challenge  to  the  student 
to  compose  his  own  masterpiece  of  per¬ 
suasion  against  a  practice  of  our  own 
government  today?  Burke’s  oratory  offers 
a  model  for  a  man  who  is  filled  with  a 
love  of  righteousness,  as  well  as  love  of 
country.  Perhaps  a  controversy  on  such 
a  problem  as  racial  integration  may  en¬ 
sue  and  a  formal  debate  be  arranged  on 
a  proposition  dealing  with  the  use  of 
federal  troops  in  enforcing  the  ruling 
of  a  federal  court. 

As  we  make  these  several  suggested 
speech  assignments,  or  better  ones,  we 


keep  in  mind  that  our  aims  are  two — 
a  wider  knowledge  of  literature  and  the 
development  of  speech  skills.  Perhaps 
there  won’t  be  time  to  scan  the  lines 
of  all  poems  assigned,  or  to  identify  all 
figures  of  speech  used  by  each  author, 
or  to  make  a  word  count  of  sentence 
length,  but  may  that  not  be  one  of  the 
concomitant  values  to  emerge  from  an 
integration  of  English  and  speech? 

Noncurricular  Activities 

Noncurricular  activities — cocurricu- 
lar,  or  extracurricular — name  them  as 
you  will — offer  numerous  opportunities 
for  close  co-operation  between  English 
and  speech  teachers.  Joint  faculty  meet¬ 
ings  in  which  the  aim  is  to  understand 
each  others’  viewpoints  is  an  excellent 
plan.  Co-uperation  can  strengthen  com¬ 
mon  efforts;  better  agreement  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  skills  such  as  outlining 
can  be  effected.  Students  preparing  in¬ 
vestigative  themes  in  English  classes  can 
help  both  themselves  and  their  speech 
teachers  by  using  the  same  topics  for 
one  or  more  assignments  in  speech  class. 

A  poetry-reading  festival  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  combining  English  and 
speech.  At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  English  and  Speech  Departments 
have  co-operated  for  many  years  in  an 
annual  festival.  Last  year,  three  hun¬ 
dred  students  read  poetry  during  a 
three-day  period.  Who  can  estimate 
how  much  valuable  learning  took  place 
and  how,  for  the  first  time,  p>oetry  as  a 
literary  form  came  to  life  for  readers  and 
listeners? 

Also  at  Pittsburgh,  any  speech  major 
is  encouraged  to  have  English  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  field.  The  English  Department  re¬ 
quires  its  students  to  take  our  courses  in 
oral  interpretation  and  theater.  Every 
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prospective  English  teacher  also  must 
qualify  for  certification  in  speech. 

In  our  speech  contests,  we  invite  our 
colleagues  from  other  departments,  Eng¬ 
lish  included,  to  attend.  Frequently, 
several  say,  "I  have  Miss  Smith  and  Mr. 
Jones  in  class.  I  never  knew  they  could 
talk  so  ably.”  Very  inhospitably  I  reply, 
“Have  you  ever  given  them  a  chance?” 

Conclusion 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  disciplines 
which  differ  greatly,  but  have  many 
points  of  similarity.  They  are  not  taught 
in  every  school,  although  English 


courses  are  virtually  universal.  The  stu-. 
dent  needs  training  in  speech  skills  more 
thpn  in  any  other  form  of  communica¬ 
tion,  for  he  will  need  speech  at  least 
ten  times  to  every  once  that  he  will 
need  to  write.  So  many  of  us  use  our 
speech  so  ineptly. 

The  English  teacher  who  integrates 
speech  with  his  regular  courses  does 
much  to  help  his  students  develop 
speech  skills.  Concomitantly,  he  finds 
them  improving  as  students  of  English. 
By  co-operating  with  each  other,  the 
English  and  speech  teachers  find  that 
their  hands  are  strengthened  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 
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child  seems  to  have  learned  3.  Distortion  of  sounds.  This  cate- 

some  poor  speech  habits,”  explained  the  gory  describes  the  speech  of  children 
mother  to  her  youngster’s  prospective  who  neither  substitute  nor  omit  sounds, 
teacher.  “She  doesn’t  make  her  sounds  but  who  distort  sounds  in  such  a  way 
as  most  children  her  age  do,  and,  al-  that  their  speech  sounds  "mushy”  or  in- 
though  I  usually  understand  what  she  distinct  CO* 

wants,  there  are  many  people  who  Two  questions  usually  are  asked  in 

don’t.”  With  this  simple  statement,  a  regard  to  such  problems:  What  caused 
parent  provided  us  with  a  concise  and  the  misarticulations  to  be  learned?  What 
descriptive  definition  of  functional  artic-  can  be  done  to  change  them? 
ulatory  problems.  There  is  no  one  answer  which  can 

The  bulk  of  speech  problems  found  reveal  the  causes  of  all  articulation  prob- 
in  school  children  consists  of  such  dis-  lems  in  general.  Instead,  there  may  be 
orders  of  articulation.  They  present  a  many  factors  influencing  a  child’s  speech 
challenge  to  parents  and  teachers  alike,  development.  Parents  often  feel  em- 
as  well  as  to  the  school  speech  therapist,  barrassment,  or  even  guilt,  if  one  of 
In  the  main,  this  type  of  speech  prob-  their  children  has  learned  to  misarticu- 
lem  is  functional  in  origin;  that  is  to  say,  late  sounds. 

its  cause  is  not  necessarily  physical  or  This  point  should  be  clarified  im- 
organic  in  origin.  Most  i,?fiarticulations  mediately:  Parents  comprise  only  one 
of  sounds  are  the  result  of  disruptions  in  small  part  of  the  complex  factors  affect- 
the  normal  learning  process  (2).  ing  the  child’s  development.  The  part 

the  parents  do  play,  however,  is  im- 
Misarticulation  portant,  and  it  can  be  constructively  di¬ 

rected  toward  changing  a  child’s  speech 
Such  articulation  problems  include  habits  to  more  desirable  ones, 
the  following  griss  categories: 

1.  Omission  of  sounds.  “I  ca’ fi’ my  Correcting  Poor  Speech  Habits 
do’,”  says  the  pig-tailed  five-year-old  for 

“I  can’t  find  my  doU.”  This  last  statement  leads  us  to  still 

2.  Substitution  of  sounds.  "Ith  the  another  important  question.  How  can 

thun  thining  today,”  inquires  the  sleepy  parents  and  teachers  of  children  with 
boy  upon  waking,  as  he  asks  his  mother  functional  articulatory  problems  help  in 
whether  the  sun  is  shining.  the  correction  of  poor  speech  habits  and 
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in  the  development  of  more  acceptable 
speech?  Here,  the  answer  is  simple, 
since  the  question  almost  answers  itself. 
First  of  all,  the  sound  must  be  produced 
correctly,  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  and  reinforced  until  its  correct  pro¬ 
duction  becomes  automatic. 

As  adults,  we  do  not  pay  particular 
attention  to  individual  sound  produc¬ 
tion  when  we  are  talking.  We  tend  to 
speak  thoughts,  rather  than  sounds;  if 
what  we  say  evokes  the  desired  reaction 
from  our  listeners,  we  do  not  stop  to 
evaluate  the  mechanics  of  our  speech. 

In  this  respect,  children  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  adults.  If  a  child  gets  what  he 
wants  through  the  speech  he  uses,  he 
will  stop  listening  to  and  evaluating  his 
speech.  When  the  child  stops  evaluating 
his  speech,  we  cannot  expect  hL:i  to 
change  his  speech  habits  without  out¬ 
side  guidance.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
parent,  teacher,  and  speech  therapist 
must  assume  combined  responsibility  in 
changing  a  child’s  speech  patterns  to 
more  acceptable  ones. 

First  of  all,  a  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  can  be  made  by  the  teacher 
who  usually  is  acquainted  with  families 
and  children  in  the  school  community. 
The  teacher  should  be  alert  to  any 
speech  problems  of  preschool  children 
and  should  direct  the  speech  therapist’s 
attention  to  these  children  for  counsel¬ 
ing  services. 

Ideally,  the  speech  therapist  should 
be  consulted  as  early  as  possible — ^much 
before  the  child  enters  school,  for  such 
problems  do  not  always  change  of  their 
own  accord.  Waiting  until  the  child  en¬ 
ters  school  only  gives  him  a  few  more 
years  in  which  to  practice  the  already 
learned  poor  speech  habits. 

For  the  parent  or  teacher  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  doing  some  direct  work  on 


the  child’s  speech,  certain  things  are 
suggested  (3).  First  of  all,  attention 
needs  to  be  drawn  to  the  child’s  faulty 
speech  sounds.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Simply  pointing  out  to 
the  child  that  he  has  not  said  a  word 
correctly  often  helps,  provided  we  don’t 
stop  with  this  criticism  alone.  (Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  error  does  not  necessarily 
enable  the  child  to  correct  it.) 

Saying  to  the  child,  ‘This  is  not  an 
‘ith  cweam  cone’  ”  is  not  a  good  way  of 
directing  the  child’s  attention  to  his  mis- 
articulation.  Criticism  without  assistance 
may  make  the  child  shy,  and  he  may 
consider  talking  an  unpleasant  activity. 
Instead,  we  must  direct  his  attention  to 
the  error  and  then  help  him  to  imitate 
the  sound  and  the  word  correctly.  'This 
can  be  accomplished  by  saying,  "Watch 
me  and  listen  to  me  say  the  word;  then 
you  try  to  say  it  as  I  do."  'This  is  the 
way  speech  is  learned — through  watch¬ 
ing  and  listening — and  this  is  the  way  it 
can  be  corrected  most  easily. 

Give  the  child  several  oportunities  to 
imitate  the  word  as  you  have  said  it.  If 
he  still  has  difficulty,  break  down  the 
word  into  syllables.  If  this  doesn’t  suc¬ 
ceed,  try  having  him  make  the  isolated 
sound  after  you.  Frequently,  the  child 
will  need  many  opportunities  to  try  to 
make  the  sound  as  you  do.  Be  pleased  if 
he  watches,  listens,  and  changes — in 
any  way — his  old  way  of  saying  a  word 
or  making  a  sound.  Then  try  again  at 
another  time. 

If  a  certain  sound  seems  particularly 
difficult  for  a  child  to  make  after  re¬ 
peated  tries,  don’t  linger  on  that  sound. 
Try  another  one  which  seems  easier  to 
change  so  that  the  child  will  experience 
some  success  in  these  situations.  Don’t 
neglect  the  difficult  sound,  however;  go 
back  to  it  occasionally.  Many  times  a 
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difficult  sound  will  become  easier  to 
make  because  of  the  experience  the  child 
has  had  in  learning  an  easier  sound. 

Reinforcement 

Now,  let  us  consider  another  aspect 
in  the  development  of  good  speech  hab¬ 
its — reinforcement.  This  is  important, 
indeed,  and  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Tune  up  your  ears  and  become  alert  to 
any  changes  in  the  child’s  production  of 
speech  sounds.  Success  is  not  absolute; 
it  is  attained  through  a  series  of  small 
successes;  it  develops  gradually,  and 
doesn’t  occur  all  at  once. 

Reinforce  any  change  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  If  a  child  repeats  a  sound  after 
you,  making  it  differently  from  the  way 
he  has  made  it  before — even  if  it  isn’t 
perfect — tell  him,  with  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as,  "That  was  better  than  before; 
let’s  try  it  again.’’  Do  not  tell  him  it  was 
better  if  it  wasn’t  better.  Be  honest.  Say, 
‘"That  wasn’t  quite  so  good  as  before. 
Try  making  it  some  other  way.’’ 

Also,  listen  to  the  child’s  speech  in 
play  or  during  informal  conversation 
and  during  recitations.  If  he  makes  cor¬ 
rectly  a  sound  in  a  word  which  he  usual¬ 
ly  misarticulates,  tell  him  so.  Some  of 
the  best  teaching  can  take  place  in  in¬ 
formal  speaking  situations.  Praise  in 
such  situations  often  has  a  much  better 
effect  on  a  child’s  learning  than  it  would 
have  in  a  structured,  formal  situation. 

One  last  point  may  be  considered  in 
the  reinforcement  of  good  speech  pat¬ 


terns.  We  must  remember  to  stress  and 
praise  what  is  correct  much  more  than 
to  criticize  what  is  incorrect.  Everyone 
works  better  under  praise  and  with  a 
feeling  of  success  than  he  does  under 
constant  criticism. 

Conclusion 

I  If  parents,  teachers,  and  speech  ther¬ 
apists  are  working  together,  much  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  speech-handi¬ 
capped  child.  The  chief  value  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  such  as  this  one  is  to  give  parents 
and  teachers  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities  to  help  children  with  speech 
problems. 

Improving  articulation  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  few  minutes’  help  every 
day,  accompanied  by  occasional  praise 
for  a  speech  sound  well  articulated.  Too 
much  time  devoted  to  therapy  or  train¬ 
ing  may  be  more  harmful  than  helpful. 

In  developing  a  correctional  program, 
remember  the  following  suggestions: 
First,  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
that  you  can  do  wrong  in  drawing  a 
child’s  attention  to  poor  speech,  if  you 
provide  him  with  a  good  sample  of  what 
he  should  be  saying  and  if  you  reinforce 
any  change  he  makes  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  remember  that  you  are 
with  the  child  more  than  the  public- 
school  speech  therapist.  The  therapist 
can  guide  and  counsel  the  child  during 
therapy  periods,  but  it  is  you — the 
teacher  and  the  parent — who  can  rein¬ 
force  good  speech  in  everyday  living. 
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Learning  to  talk”  begins  with  the 
birth  cry  of  an  infant  and  continues  as 
long  as  life  itself.  A  person,  whether  a 
child  or  an  adult,  continually  learns  to 
express  changing  ideas  through  the 
spoken  word.  He  is  confronted  con¬ 
stantly  with  new  words,  as  well  as  new 
uses  for  old  words.  Each  day,  he  talks 
to  the  same  people  or  to  new  people  in 
differing  situations  under  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  As  he  talks,  he  makes  those 
mistakes  during  speech  that  represent 
learning.  He  interjects  ah’s  and  urn’s; 
he  repeats  syllables,  words,  and  phrases; 
and  he  does  many  other  things  that  in¬ 
terrupt  the  smooth  flow  of  speech. 

There  are  more  of  these  speech  non¬ 
fluencies  evident  in  certain  speaking  sit¬ 
uations  than  there  are  in  others.  For 
example,  there  are  likely  to  be  more  non¬ 
fluencies  when  a  speaker  is  excited  or 
embarrassed,  and  fewer  nonfluencies 
when  he  is  relatively  calm.  Yet,  this  is 
of  no  concern.  It  is  normal  speech. 

Although  these  facts  are  obvious,  and, 
indeed,  perhaps  because  they  are  so  ob¬ 
vious,  they  are  not  always  recognized. 

A  Traditional  View 

In  the  more  traditional  view,  the 
child  “learns  to  talk”  while  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  his  basic  vocabulary,  and  while  he 
is  struggling  to  use  a  few  of  the  new 


words  in  awkward  phrases.  It  common¬ 
ly  is  concluded  that  he  has  learned  ti 
talk  when  he  can  use  words  in  recog¬ 
nizable  sentences.  Of  utmost  importance 
is  the  fact  that,  with  this  shift  in  evalu¬ 
ation,  there  follows  a  change  in  the  lis¬ 
tener’s  attitude  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  the  child  is  speaking. 

Before  a  child  is  judged  to  have 
“learned  to  talk,”  mistakes  in  speaking 
are  both  expected  and  accepted,  mostly 
with  good  humor  and  considerable  pa¬ 
tience.  However,  once  the  listeners  have 
assumed  that  the  child  has  learned  to 
talk,  speech  nonfluencies  can  be  the 
bases  for  irritation  and  concern,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  felt  that  he  is  making  too 
many  repetitions. 

This  “he-has-learned-to-talk”  attitude 
causes  one  to  cease  to  evaluate  speech 
nonfluencies  as  simple  mistakes  (par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  are  mainly  of  syllable 
repetition).  Conversely,  it  seems  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  belief  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  child’s  speech.  Such  an  attitude 
provides  an  obstacle  around  which  the 
listeners  in  the  child’s  speaking  environ¬ 
ment  are  unable  to  see  and,  hence,  to 
share  with  the  tJiild  the  ex«  itiug  adven¬ 
ture  of  language  ie.!rnin£; 

The  youngster  ha^  learned  to  say 
words  and  even  sentences,  so  now  he 
must  learn  to  use  them.  Never  before 
has  he  been  able  to  make  understand- 
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able  verbal  expression  regarding  his  ob¬ 
servations,  wants,  and  feelings.  He  must 
now  learn  to  do  this.  Moreover,  he  is 
required  by  our  society  to  do  this  in  a 
fairly  systematic  way.  There  are  rules 
to  follow.  There  are  not  only  rules  of 
grammatical  arrangement,  but  also  rules 
of  social  customs.  For  example,  the 
child  must  learn  that  it  is  acceptable 
to  use  certain  words  and  expressions  in 
one  situation,  which  are  not  necessarily 
acceptable  in  other  situations. 

Instead  of  having  learned  to  talk,  a 
child  is  just  beginning  to  struggle  for 
acceptance  in  a  talking  society.  It  is  his 
first  experience  with  a  talking  language 
that  he  will  never  quite  conquer,  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  always  will  make  mis¬ 
takes. 

From  the  age  of  approximately  two- 
and-a-half  to  four  years,  he  will  make 
many  mistakes.  He  will  hestitate;  he 
will  repeat  many  syllables,  words,  and 
phrases.  In  addition,  he  will  forget 
words,  confuse  words,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  entangle  phrases  and  sentences.  In 
short,  he  will  be  considerably  nonfluent 
in  his  oral  communication. 

Certain  children  will  make  many 
more  mistakes — i.e.,  they  will  be  more 
nonfluent — at  one  time  than  they  will 
be  at  another  time.  Also,  certain  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  considerably  more  non¬ 
fluent  than  other  children. 

All  of  this  is  to  be  expected  and,  in 
many  ways,  is  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  normal  speech.  These  ways  of 
talking,  with  all  of  their  imperfections, 
are  normal.  A  child  is  learning  to  talk — 
and  learning  is  normal. 

A  Continuous  Process 

Unfortunately,  not  all  parents  view 
"learning  to  talk”  as  a  continuous  proc¬ 


ess.  Because  of  the  commonly  held  view¬ 
point  that  their  child  "already  knows 
how  to  talk,"  they  view  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  his  “success-one-minute-and-failure- 
the-next”  kind  of  talking.  They  dismiss 
the  "successful”  talking  as  something  to 
be  expected,  and  they  listen  with  baited 
breath  for  the  "unsuccessful”  attempts. 
It  is  not  long  before  they  listen  solely 
for  the  latter. 

There  grows  in  the  parents  an  ever 
increasing  concern  or  fear  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  their  child;  he  can¬ 
not  talk  "right.”  In  the  main,  it  seems 
that  "talking  right”  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  "not  talking  wrong.”  It  is  on 
the  "wrongness”  that  the  attention  is 
directed.  Hence,  if  a  child  talks  and,  at 
times,  hesitates,  repeats  syllables  or 
words,  it  is  the  nonfluencies  that  re¬ 
ceive  the  greatest  attention.  As  a  result, 
the  listener  uses  the  explanation  that 
"the  child  is  stuttering.”  The  label 
"stutter”  gains  importance  only  because 
its  use  reflects  a  belief  that  the  child  is 
talking  "wrong.” 

Almost  as  if  by  magic,  a  child  is 
transformed  from  one  who  is  learning  to 
talk,  struggling  at  times,  and  making 
mistakes  at  times,  to  one  who  has  some¬ 
thing  "wrong”  with  him — he  stutters! 
Generally,  this  transformation  takes 
place  without  any  dramatic  change  in 
the  ways  the  child  is  talking.  The  trans¬ 
formation  is  not  in  the  sp>eech  of  the 
child;  it  is  in  the  evaluations  of  the  lis¬ 
tener. 

The  attitudes  of  the  listener  deter¬ 
mine  the  ways  the  child’s  speech  is  eval¬ 
uated  and,  thus,  influence  the  ways  the 
child  is  treated.  If  the  listener  considers 
the  child  to  be  a  "stutterer,”  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  "stuttering”  must  be 
stopped  in  order  for  the  child’s  speech 
to  become  "normal”  once  again. 
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Efforts  are  made  to  have  the  child 
"he  careful,”  "talk  slower,”  or  “think  be¬ 
fore  he  talks,”  so  he  will  not  “stutter.” 
The  child  is  praised  for  not  stuttering, 
i.e.,  for  avoiding  the  nonfluencies.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  an  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion,  concern,  and  anxiety  surrounding 
the  child’s  attempts  to  speak. 

The  child  comes  to  act  on  the  belief 
that  he,  as  the  speaker,  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  “wrong”  when  he  talks.  He  then 
tries  harder  to  avoid  "wrongness.”  He 
hestitates  more,  struggles  more,  repeats 
more.  These  dramatic  attempts  at  talk¬ 
ing  “right”  are  judged  by  the  listener  as 
“more  stuttering.”  The  youngster  ceases 
to  be  a  child  exploring  the  wonders  of 
verbal  language.  He  becomes  a  “stutter¬ 
er,”  shrinking  from  the  threat  of  sounds 
and  words. 

“Stuttering"  Therapy 

In  the  public  school,  the  child  who 
is  said  to  stutter  usually  is  referred  to 
the  speech  correctionist.  Once  the  re¬ 
ferral  is  made,  parents  and  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  assume  that  their  responsibility 
ends.  It  is  assumed  that  the  task  of 
ehminating  the  problem  rests  solely 
with  the  speech  correctionist  and  the 
child. 

It  is  crucial  for  the  parents  and 
teachers  to  realize  that,  instead  of  being 
interested  bystanders,  they  are  active 
participants  in  the  "stuttering  problem.” 
This  problem  extends  beyond  the  ways 
in  which  the  child  is  talking.  It  also 
encompasses,  and  perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tantly  so,  two  other  factors.  First,  it  in¬ 
volves  the  parents’  and  the  teachers’ 
evaluations  of  the  child  and  his  manner 
of  expression.  Second,  it  includes  the 
child’s  emotional  feeUngs  regarding  the 
parents’  and  teachers’  reactions  to  his 
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speaking.  In  sum,  the  problem  of  stut¬ 
tering  involves  an  interaction  between 
speaker  and  listener. 

'The  goal  in  therapy,  whether  it  is 
in  the  public  school,  the  clinic,  or  the 
home,  must  be  to  help  the  parents, 
teachers,  and  other  listeners  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  to  re-evaluate  the  child’s 
speaking. 

As  long  as  "stuttering”  is  considered 
to  represent  a  defective  condition  with¬ 
in  the  child,  it  blurs  the  picture  of  what 
one  may  do  to  be  helpful.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  viewed  as  a  problem  in 
which  the  child  is  becoming  hesitant  to 
make  unacceptable  mistakes  while  talk¬ 
ing,  then  the  picture  is  brought  into 
clearer  focus.  Viewed  from  this  perspec¬ 
tive,  one  can  observe  a  child  in  many 
kinds  of  learning  situations  where  he  is 
fearful  of  making  mistakes  and  acting 
in  ways  which,  in  speaking,  would  be 
called  "stuttering.” 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  behavior 
of  a  boy  who  is  trying  to  learn  to  play 
baseball  and  who  operates  under  the  be¬ 
lief  that  he  must  not  drop  the  ball.  He 
will  become  tense  and  frightened;  in 
all  probability,  he  will  drop  the  ball. 

This  reaction  is  similar  to  a  child  in 
the  schoolroom  who,  in  learning  to 
color,  feels  that  he  must  not  go  outside 
the  prescribed  line.  If  he  feels  that 
someone  will  be  “bothered”  if  the  cray¬ 
on  slips  beyond  the  line,  he  is  likely  to 
tense  his  entire  body,  to  grip  the  cray¬ 
on  with  a  white-knuckled  fist,  and  to 
try  so  hard  to  avoid  going  outside  the 
fine  that  he  will  be  incapable  of  coloring 
easily  and  spontaneously. 

Any  teacher  has  observed  such  reac¬ 
tions  of  children.  Instead  of  consider¬ 
ing  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
child,  the  teacher  should  meet  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  a  calmness  that  is  conta- 
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gious  and  a  directness  that  is  disarm' 
ing.  She  reflects  to  the  child,  in  many 
subtle  ways,  a  point  of  view  toward 
playing  ball  or  coloring  that  encourages 
the  child  to  expect  mistakes  as  part  of 
the  game  of  learning  to  do  things — as 
part  of  the  task  of  growing  up.  It  is  this 
viewpoint  that  must  be  re'established 
with  regard  to  talking.  This  is  the  most 
effective  kind  of  "stuttering  therapy!” 

Most  commonly,  the  parents  and  the 
teachers  request  from  the  speech  correc- 
tionist  rules  to  follow — things  that  they 
should  do  and  things  that  they  should 
not  do— in  the  "handling  of  the  child” 
who  stutters. 

The  child  needs  no  unique  treatment 
for  the  stuttering.  He  needs  the  same 
kinds  of  treatment  as  are  needed  by  a 
child  who  becomes  tense,  struggles,  and, 
in  other  ways,  demonstrates  a  fear  of 
making  mistakes  while  coloring.  In  the 
coloring  example,  what  techniques 
would  be  employed?  It  is  obvious  that 
one  can  never  list  completely  all  the 
"do’s”  and  "don’t’s.”  They  vary  some¬ 
what  with  each  child.  Of  more  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  general  attitude  the  teach¬ 
er  adopts  toward  the  making  of  mistakes. 

If  a  child  is  fearful  of  making 'mis¬ 
takes  while  coloring,  the  teacher  would 
not  compliment  him  highly  each  time 
he  stayed  inside  the  line — nor  should 
she  compliment  him  each  time  he  says 
a  word  without  stuttering. 

The  teacher  would  not  excuse  a  child 
from  coloring  for  fear  he  might  make  a 
mistake;  neither  should  she  excuse  him 
from  reciting  for  fear  he  might  stutter. 

The  teacher  would  not  pretend  to  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  goes  outside 
the  line  at  times;  neither  should  she 
pretend  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
he  sometimes  becomes  tense  and  strug¬ 
gles  while  saying  a  word.  If,  however, 


the  child  is  repeating  syllables  and 
words  effortlessly  and  without  tension, 
the  teacher  would  not  mention  these 
anymore  than  she  would  mention  every 
mistake  he  makes  while  coloring. 

Generally,  if  a  teacher  is  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which  a  child  is  afraid  to 
make  mistakes,  whether  it  be  in  color¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  or  reading,  she  meets 
the  situation  in  a  positive  way.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  she  would  explain  to  the  child  that 
we  all  make  mistakes  and  that  some  mis¬ 
takes  are  to  be  expected.  She  would  en¬ 
courage  him  "to  go  ahead  and  try,  for 
that  is  the  way  we  learn.” 

She  would  share  with  him,  calmly 
and  objectively,  his  fears  and  concerns 
about  the  mistakes  he  makes.  She  would 
compliment  him  for  his  slection  of  col¬ 
ors,  and  she  would  encourage  him  to 
color  as  much  as  possible.  She  would 
try  in  every  way  possible  to  make  color¬ 
ing  an  enjoyable  experience. 

These  same  principles  apply  when 
the  child  fears  mistakes  in  talking.  The 
same  kind  of  discussion  is  helpful.  She 
should  point  out  that  she  is  interested 
in  what  he  has  to  say  and  in  what  he 
can  contribute  to  the  class.  She  should 
encourage  him  to  talk  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Similarly,  she  should  strive  to  make 
talking,  for  him,  an  enjoyable  and 
worth-while  experience. 

In  these  ways,  the  child  will  attend 
less  and  less  to  the  fighting  of  his  mis¬ 
takes  in  speaking.  Instead,  he  wiU  at¬ 
tempt  more  and  more  to  communicate 
verbally  his  ideas,  feelings,  and  wants. 
As  a  result,  his  speaking  behavior  will 
become  more  spontaneous,  more  effort¬ 
less,  and,  by  usual  standards,  more  ade¬ 
quate. 

It  is  vital  that  the  parents  view  the 
child’s  speaking  at  home  from  the  same 
perspective. 
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Summary  ity  figures  (usually  the  parents  and 

teachers)  who  listen  to  and  evaluate  the 
The  speech  correctionist’s  primary  way  he  talks.  They  serve  as  the  models 
task,  then,  is  to  help  the  parents  and  by  which  the  child,  himself,  learns  to 
the  teachers  to  attain  a  better  under-  evaluate  the  speaking  he  does  with  min- 
standing  of  the  problem  in  an  attempt  final  tension.  The  extent  to  which  he 
to  assist  them  in  modifying  their  re-  evaluates  his  speech  to  be  acceptable  or 
actions  to  the  child’s  speech.  In  addi-  unacceptable  mirrors  the  evaluations 
tion,  she  then  may  be  more  effective  in  made  by  these  listeners, 
her  discussions  with  the  child  concern-  The  degree  to  which  the  child  eval- 
ing  the  process  of  talking.  She  will  help  uates  his  speech  as  "unacceptable”  wiU 
the  child  re-evaluate  some  of  his  beliefs  be  the  degree  to  which  he  will  hestitate, 
about  talking.  Finally,  she  will  assist  become  tense,  and  struggle  in  an  effort 
him  in  changing  constructively  some  of  to  “speak  without  mistakes.”  Conversely, 
his  speech  behavior  in  order  that  it  may  the  more  he  comes  to  evaluate  his  speech 
approximate  that  of  normal  oral  com-  as  "acceptable,”  the  more  he  will  con- 
munication.  sider  nonfluencies  as  incidental  to,  but 

A  retraining  program  for  a  child  who  indeed  a  part  of,  the  rewarding  adven- 
stutters  necessarily  includes  the  author-  ture  of  verbal  communication. 
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Habilitation  of  the  child  with  est  and  activity.  A  few  months  later,  she 
cleft  lip  and/or  cleft  palate  today  is  a  related  the  following  story  to  a  group  of 
“team”  endeavor,  beginning  almost  im-  elementary-school  teachers  at  their  re- 
mediately  after  birUi,  and  extending  gional  meeting: 
through  the  important  developmental  “One  Thursday,  the  principal  of  our 
preschool  and  school  years.  The  team  is  small  rural  school  informed  me  that  he 
concerned  with  the  surgical,  dental,  psy-  had  a  new  pupil  to  add  to  my  first-grade 
chological,  and  communicative  aspects  class.  Though  frail  and  small  for  her 
of  the  child’s  growth  patterns.  The  home  age,  little  Pamela  was  a  most  attractive 
and  school  constitute  integral  segments  child — then  she  spoke  I  The  principal 
of  this  team  relationship.  gravely  explained  that  this  little  girl  had 

Fortunately,  an  increasing  number  of  a  cleft  palate, 
communities  now  are  providing  for  ap-  “I  had  heard  that  the  State  Speech 
propriate  reporting  and  care  of  children  and  Hearing  Association  was  to  have  its 
with  cleft  palates.  Local  and  state  boards  annual  conference  in  a  nearby  city.  I 
of  health,  special  cleft-palate  clinics,  re-  decided  to  attend,  in  hope  that  I  would 
habilitation  centers,  and  university  clin-  have  the  opportunity  to  confer  with 
ics  offer  needed  guidance  and  assistance,  speech  clinicians  about  Pamela  and  her 
The  classroom  teacher  often  finds  problem.  Frankly,  I  knew  little  about 
herself  faced  with  the  difficult  problem  cleft  palate  and  was  naive  enough  to 
of  assisting  children  with  “handicap-  feel  that  I  would  be  able  to  cope  with 
ping”  conditions  to  attain  group  accept-  the  situation  by  the  following  Monday!” 
ance.  A  child  with  cleft  lip  and/or 

cleft  palate,  who  evidences  speech  and  The  Cleft-Palate  Condition 

hearing  disturbances,  presents  a  most 

challenging  task  for  the  teacher  in  the  The  term  "cleft  palate”  describes  a 
areas  of  acceptance  and  integration.  condition  in  which  the  development  of 
At  a  speech  and  hearing  conference  the  roof  of  the  mouth  (hard  and  soft 
several  months  ago,  an  intent  teacher  palate)  is  not  complete,  thus  leaving  an 
was  searching  eagerly  for  information  opening  or  cleft  between  the  nose  and 
concerning  the  subject  of  cleft  palate,  the  mouth.  The  opening  in  the  hard  or 
She  was  collecting  references,  opinions,  soft  palate  could  be  quite  small  or  it 
and  advice  so  busily  that  people  won-  could  be  extensive,  including  the  upper 
dered  what  had  aroused  so  much  inter-  lip.  This  interruption  of  normal  devel- 
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opment  is  thought  to  occur  within  the 
first  twelve  weeks  after  conception. 

The  textbooks,  apparently,  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  one  theory  to  explain  the 
cause  of  cleft  lip  and/or  cleft  palate. 
Heredity,  nutritional  factors,  insufficient 
oxygen,  and  infectious  diseases  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  possible  causes.  There  is  some 
feeling  that  the  interruption  in  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of 
many  factors.  Research,  with  respect  to 
the  cause  of  cleft  hp  and  /or  cleft  palate, 
tends  to  be  inconclusive  at  this  time.  In¬ 
cidence  reports  vary  somewhat  through¬ 
out  the  world,  but  tend  to  agree  that 
approximately  one  child  in  every  750 
to  1,000  births  will  have  a  cleft  lip 
and  /or  cleft  palate. 

Treatment  of  the  Condition 

The  consensus  appears  to  be  that  the 
cleft  lip  usually  is  repaired  when  the 
baby  has  good  general  health.  Within 
the  mouth,  however,  there  is  variance 
of  opinion  concerning  the  appropriate 
age  for  repair  of  the  palates. 

Treatment  may  not  be  advisable  for 
some  children  at  any  age,  since  in¬ 
sufficient  palate  structures  may  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibihty  of  successful  sur¬ 
gery.  In  these  situations,  a  dental  ap¬ 
pliance  (prosthesis),  structured  of  light¬ 
weight  plastic,  may  extend  over  the  cleft 
palate.  When  the  soft  palate  is  involved, 
the  extension  of  the  prosthesis  is  con¬ 
structed  in  a  manner  which  permits 
contact  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
throat.  Thus,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  about  a  more  adequate  closure 
between  the  mouth  and  nose  for  speak¬ 
ing  and  eating  purposes.  The  appliance 
is  checked  frequently  and  adjusted  ap¬ 
propriately  as  facial  and  mouth  struc¬ 
tures  continue  to  grow  and  develop. 
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If  conditions  dictate  that  siurgery  be 
postponed  for  several  years,  an  appli¬ 
ance  frequently  is  recommended  for  use 
during  the  interim  period.  Continued 
research  and  improvement  in  technique 
now  permit  construction  of  such  appli¬ 
ances  for  very  young  children.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  stress  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
scientious  oral  hygiene  and  dental  care. 

Cleft  palate  and  cleft  hp  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  physical  development  and 
general  health  of  the  child.  The  first 
problem  encountered  is  that  of  feeding 
the  child  who  may  have  difficulties  in 
sucking  and  swallowing.  Special  nipples 
and  techniques  of  feeding  are  available, 
and  the  family  should  be  informed  of 
appropriate  feeding  methods  to  prevent 
problems  of  malnutrition. 

This  initial  difficulty  in  feeding  and 
an  increased  susceptibUity  to  allergies 
and  respiratory  infections  tend  to  create 
significant  problems  in  maintaining  ade¬ 
quate  health.  Chronic  ear  infections, 
with  the  possibihty  of  associated  hear¬ 
ing  loss,  are  matters  which  require  con¬ 
stant  attention  and  preventative  meas¬ 
ures. 

In  many  cities,  cleft-palate  teams, 
comprising  outstanding  professional  peo¬ 
ple,  examine  and  offer  recommendations 
based  on  the  child’s  needs,  check  prog¬ 
ress  at  regular  intervals,  and  provide 
guidance  for  the  family.  The  team, 
composed  of  a  pediatrician,  plastic  sur¬ 
geon,  otologist,  orthodontist,  prostho¬ 
dontist,  psychologist,  audiologist,  and 
<.peech  pathologist,  work  in  close  har¬ 
mony  in  attempting  to  answer  the  many 
questions  posed  by  this  problem. 

Acceptance  and  Adjustment 

In  terms  of  mental  development, 
these  children  have  the  same  inteUi- 
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gence  ratios  as  children  who  have  no  the  cleft-palate  team  in  a  neighboring 
cleft  palate.  In  attempting  to  determine  city.  Pamela  still  was  being  examined 
the  child’s  ability  through  observation  at  regular  intervals  by  the  team.  'They 
and  examination,  the  teacher  may  be  had  informed  her  parents  that  further 
misled.  Under  observation,  the  cliild  of-  surgery  was  not  anticipated,  but  that 
ten  seems  to  have  reduced  interest  in  continuous  dental  care  always  would 
things  or  people.  Cleft-palate  children  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  ex- 
often  are  discouraged  when  they  attempt  amination  results  revealed  a  slight  hear- 
to  communicate  and  find  that  they  are  ing  loss  which  necessitated  frequent  ex- 
not  understood.  There  is  the  strong  aminations.  They  strongly  advised  me 
possibility  that  avoidance  and  withdraw-  to  arrange  for  speech  therapy  and  sug- 
al  reactions  may  develop.  School  exam-  gested  that  arrangements  for  such  help 
inations  may  also  be  unsatisfactory  be-  be  made  at  the  State  University  Speech 
cause  the  child  has  had  a  poor  health  and  Hearing  Clinic, 
record.  "The  parents  were  anxious  for  Pam- 

The  importance  of  counseling  the  ela  to  feel  secure  and  to  find  her  place 
parents  to  support  their  acceptance  of  in  the  classroom.  She  had  lived  on  a 
the  child  is  a  major  consideration.  Atti-  farm  with  no  playmates,  and  this  would 
tudes  of  understanding  and  acceptance  be  her  first  real  social  experience.  I  as¬ 
hy  parents,  teachers,  and  peers  become  sured  them  that  I  would  make  every 
important  in  the  emotional  growth  and  effort  to  bring  about  this  adjustment.” 
development  of  the  child. 

Social  adjustment  may  be  developed  Speech  Problems 

in  the  classroom  by  emphasizing  that 

physical  similarities  are  more  important  "Several  weeks  later,  I  accompanied 
than  differences.  At  the  same  time,  the  PaircLj  and  her  parents  to  the  Univer- 
classmates’  understanding  of  these  dif-  sit>  t  ^h  and  Hearing  Clinic  for  her 
ferences  might  bring  about  better  group  initi. .  interview  and  examination.  I  was 
adjustment.  It  is  important  to  convince  informed  that,  in  the  production  of  the 
the  child  with  a  cleft  palate  that  the  m,  n,  and  ng  consonant  sounds,  the  soft 
teacher  is  interested  in  her  and  her  palate  is  somewhat  relaxed,  thereby  per- 
problems.  It  seems  imperative  that  the  mitting  the  passage  of  air  into  the  nose 
child  understands  the  feeling  of  being  and  providing  nasal  resonance  for  these 
needed  and  that  she  finds  something  sounds.  For  the  forty  or  more  additional 
in  which  she  can  excel.  She  will  learn  consonant  and  vowel  sounds,  relatively 
to  accept  responsibility  in  the  classroom,  close  contact  is  made  between  the  soft 
and  this  concept  should  be  followed  palate  and  the  walls  of  the  throat.” 
through  in  her  home  as  well.  For  Pamela,  as  for  many  other  chil- 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  teacher’s  dren  with  repaired  cleft  palates,  there 
story:  was  a  considerable  amount  of  air  escap- 

"It  was  important  for  me  to  arrange  ing  through  the  nose  in  the  production 
a  number  of  conferences  with  Pamela’s  of  most  speech  sounds.  'The  consonant 
family.  They  had  been  fortunate,  in-  s*  "u  ‘s  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  and  g,  which  de- 
deed,  in  having  had  a  great  deal  of  p:  u:  upon  the  proper  development  and 
counseling  as  well  as  discussion  with  r  icase  of  air  pressure  in  the  mouth. 
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were  produced  weakly  and  in  distorted 
fashion.  Such  sounds  as  the  s,  z,  sh,  and 
ch,  were  produced  with  a  “nasal  snort.” 

Some  of  the  consonant  sounds  that 
Pamela  produced  incorrectly  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  related  to  the  cleft  palate; 
rather,  they  seemed  to  be  associated 
with  developmental  delay  or  inadequate 
learning  of  Speech-sound  patterns. 
Clearness  of  speech  not  only  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  correct  articulation  of  consonant 
and  vowel  sounds,  but  also  involves  com¬ 
pletion  of  final  syllables,  appropriate  rate 
of  speech,  and  proper  phrasing  and 
stress  patterns. 

The  speech  pathologist  discussed  the 
importance  of  being  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  delayed  language  patterns  for 
these  children.  Their  history  may  in¬ 
volve  early  health  problems,  extended 
periods  of  hospitalization,  insufficient 
stimulation,  overprotecdon,  and  general 
deterioration  in  the  use  of  speech. 

“I  was  told  that  Pamela  closed  her 
nostrils  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air,” 
the  teacher  said.  “Such  grimacing  is  ex¬ 
tremely  distracting  to  the  listener  and 
must  be  considered  carefully  when 
evaluating  over-all  speech  adequacy. 
This  faulty  habit  can  be  eliminated 
through  the  careful  co-operation  of  clin¬ 
ical,  teaching,  and  family  personnel. 

“Subsequent  visits  to  the  Speech  and 


Hearing  Clinic  convinced  me  that  1 
could  help  Pamela  in  the  classroom.  I 
encouraged  conversation  and  offered 
stimulation  and  assistance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vocabulary  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  sentence  structure!  Together,  we 
developed  techniques  to  establish  in¬ 
creased  clearness  of  speech  through  re¬ 
inforcement  of  learned  articulation  pat¬ 
terns.  The  child  gradually  realized  that 
we  were  attentive  listeners  and  that  she 
would  not  be  penalized  for  inadequacy 
in  communication. 

“Pamela  continues  to  attend  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Clinic  for  speech-therapy  ses¬ 
sions.  Frequent  reports  from  her  clini¬ 
cian  provide  me  with  knowledge  of 
progress  and  suggestions  for  further  as¬ 
sistance. 

“Months  have  passed  since  my  first 
interview  with  Pamela,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  she  is  doing  well  in  the 
first  grade,  that  she  is  developing  ex¬ 
cellent  social  relationships,  and  that  she 
is  communicating  more  freely  with 
greater  intelligibility  of  speech. 

“Pamela’s  progress  and  development 
during  these  past  months  have  assured 
me  that  the  classroom  teacher’s  role  can 
be  gratifying  and  significant.  The  con¬ 
struct,  'Working  with  the  whole  child,' 
has  become  a  meaningful  reality  for 
me. 
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Los  Angeles, 

a  recent  national  medical  confer¬ 
ence  on  child  development,  the  modera¬ 
tor  for  the  panel  on  communication 
skills  summarized  that  afternoon’s  ef¬ 
forts  with  the  statement  that  the  hear¬ 
ing  expert,  the  speech  expert,  and  the 
vision  expert  each  asserted  that  his  spe¬ 
cialty  played  the  most  important  role  in 
the  intellectual  development  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Such  apparently  exclusive  statements 
reveal  the  close  relationships  between 
audition  (hearing),  vision  (sight),  and 
spoken  language.  It  may  surprise  the  lay 
reader  to  learn  that  such  relationships 
have  been  known  only  for  about  300 
years!  Prior  to  that  time,  any  one  of  the 
three  problems  was  considered  to  be  an 
intellectual  one. 

Today  we  are  certainly  aware  of  the 
need  for  intersensory  co-operation  in  ac¬ 
quiring  communication  skills.  We  are 
never  more  aware  of  this  than  when,  as 
teachers,  we  consider  the  need  for  such 
skills  in  the  education  of  the  child  with 
a  hearing  problem. 

Trying'  to  arrive  at  a  sound  educa¬ 
tional  definition  for  *liearing  loss”  and 
"deafness”  is  most  difficult,  and  attempts 
to  apply  working  yardsticks  of  differ¬ 
ences  probably  do  little  more  than  hide 


California 

the  real  issues  of  pyschological  and  ed¬ 
ucational  growth.  Regardless  of  the 
amojjjnt  of  the  hearing  loss,  efforts 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  examining 
the  child’s  abilities  to  make  appropriate 
progress  in  this  hearing  world. 

Studies  have  shown  that  hearing  dif¬ 
ficulties  produce  differences  in  behavior 
and  performance.  These  differences 
probably  are  more  noticeable  in  children 
who  were  born  deaf  or  in  those  who 
suffered  an  early  reduction  of  hearing. 
Consequently,  special  methods  must  be 
used,  which  will  “cash  in”  on  the  senses 
related  to  human  learning. 

This  means  that  teachers  must  be 
trained  not  only  in  the  general  theories 
of  education,  but  also  in  those  special 
areas  relating  to  hearing,  speech,  vision, 
and  special  educational  methods.  The 
teachers  themselves  must  have  an  almost 
endless  amount  of  patience,  tolerance, 
and  understanding  to  serve  these  chil¬ 
dren  adequately. 

Acoustic  Amplification 

Teachers  now  step  into  classrooms 
far  different  from  those  of  a  generation 
ago.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  im¬ 
provement  has  been  in  the  area  of 
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acoustic  amplification.  Even  those  chil-  words  and  completeness  and  complexity 


dren  who  have  been  diagnosed  as  “pro¬ 
foundly  deaf’  have  been  shown  to  ben¬ 
efit  by  powerful  desk  or  individual  hear¬ 
ing  aids. 

What  the  deaf  child  hears  we  do  not 
know.  We  do  know,  from  some  recent 
investigation,  that  deaf  children  seem 
to  understand  what  is  said  much  better 
when  they  use  hearing  aids  to  assist 
them  in  their  lip  reading. 

Research  in  this  area  is  only  in  a  be¬ 
ginning  stage.  We  now  have  the  physi¬ 
cal  tools  to  explore  relations  between 
sight  and  hearing.  The  most  pressing 
question  is  whether  we  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  imagination  to  design  research  proj¬ 
ects  which  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  potential  of  the  tools. 

We  wonder,  for  example,  whether 
early  hearing-aid  placement  is  equally 
beneficial  to  all  hard-of-hearing  chil¬ 
dren.  We  would  like  to  know  what  hu¬ 
man  qualities  make  for  good  lip  reading 
among  these  children.  We  would  like  to 
have  more  intensive  research  on  the  use 
of  the  Bell  Laboratories  Sound  Spectro¬ 
graph  as  a  means  of  teaching  speech 
sounds  to  the  deaf  child.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  unique  to 
the  field  of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
child. 

Language 

Of  equal  importance  to  researchers  is 
the  whole  area  of  language — that  hazily 
defined  accumulation  of  man’s  commu¬ 
nicative  abilities.  Children  who  hear 
normally  have  accomplished  the  mastery 
of  spoken  language  by  the  time  they 
enter  school.  True,  they  lack  the  vocab- 
idarly  and  grammar  of  adults,  but  they 
have  grasped  such  essentials  of  speech 
production  as  correct  usage  of  many 


of  sentences. 

We  might  say  also  that  what  we  hear 
is  the  basis  for  what  we  will  say.  When 
this  is  combined  with  what  we  see  and 
feel,  we  create  a  pattern  which  is  so 
well  established  that  it  is  hard  to  forget. 

The  more  severe  the  hearing  loss,  the 
more  crippling  is  its  effect  on  behavior. 
Language  development  is  particularly 
slow  when  the  feed-back  mechanism  is 
disturbed.  That  is,  the  hearing  constant¬ 
ly  reveals  the  spoken  word  to  the  brain, 
and,  when  this  is  partially  or  totally 
lacking,  word  expression  may  also  be 
seriously  retarded. 

Many  thoughtful  teachers  of  the  deaf 
seem  to  feel  that  techniques  used  in 
teaching  lan^age  to  the  hearing  child 
may  be  most  difficult  for  the  deaf  child 
to  understand.  As  is  true  with  educa¬ 
tion  in  general,  methodology  still  re¬ 
mains  the  crucial  issue  in  this  field,  too. 

The  School 

Generally  speaking,  the  child  with  a 
mild  to  moderate  hearing  loss  can  be 
absorbed  into  the  regular  classroom 
along  with  some  speech  and/or  lip- 
reading  help  in  special  classes.  'This 
help  usually  is  provided  by  the  speech 
and  hearing  teacher.  It  is  important  to 
realize,  however,  that  the  success  of 
such  instruction  is  highly  dependent  up¬ 
on  daily  contact  with  the  therapist.  At 
least  one-half  hour  a  day  is  necessary 
for  minimal  assistance  to  the  child, 
classroom  teacher,  and  the  family. 
Severe  losses  pose  problems  not  so 
easily  answered. 

The  program  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and/or  severely  hard-of-hearing 
children  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools 
endeavors  to  be  practical  and  realistic. 
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There  are  two  separate  elementary 
schools  for  the  deaf  where  concentrated 
effort  is  placed  on  the  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  children  in  attendance.  Al¬ 
lowances  are  made  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  force 
the  hearing-handicapped  child  into  the 
educational  pattern  maintained  for  the 
children  attending  city  schools.  Regular 
"core  curriculum”  subjects  are  taught, 
though,  and  special  emphasis  is  put  on 
those  subjects  particularly  related  to  in¬ 
struction  of  the  deaf,  such  as  lip-read¬ 
ing,  speecji,  auditory  training,  and  lan¬ 
guage. 

Upon  completion  of  the  elementary 
grades,  a  child  may  enter  one  of  two 
junior  high  schools  where  teachers  of 
the  deaf  are  part  of  the  faculty  and 
where  the  deaf  child  begins  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  classes  with  hearing  children. 
Through  a  planned  program  of  gradual 
integration,  the  deaf  child  finds  his 
place  in  the  hearing  world. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  student  centered,  i.e.,  students’ 
own  needs  and  abilities  determine  their 
programs.  Thus,  from  the  elementary- 
school  years,  where  the  child  learns  in 
an  atmosphere  of  specialization,  through 
the  secondary-school  years,  where  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  are  shared  with  hearing 
students,  the  educational  and  social 
needs  of  the  deaf  are  given  priority. 

An  appropriate  program  for  the  deaf 
child  means  more  than  a  sound  program 
or  an  adequate  program.  It  means  a  pro¬ 
gram  flexible  enough  to  admit  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  constant  assessment  and  adjust¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
deaf  child  in  overcoming  this  greatest 
of  all  single  handicaps — deafness. 

Administrators  whose  traditional  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  provide  a  suitable  emo¬ 
tional  and  physical  environment  for 


the  deaf  child  would  do  well  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
community  agencies.  Thus,  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  field  may  make  plans  not 
only  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  those 
involved,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the 
possibility  of  superior  results  to  the 
pooling  of  various  talents. 

Parent  Participation 

Parents’  groups  can  be  one  of  the 
schools’  greatest  strengths  and  assets. 
The  Mary  E.  Bennett  School  for  Deaf 
and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children  in  Los 
Angeles  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  rich  as¬ 
sociation  with  its  parent  group,  The 
California  Guild  for  Deaf  and  Hard-of- 
Hearing  Children. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  several 
parents  that  the  first  classes  for  the  deaf 
were  established  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1898.  These  parents  charged  them¬ 
selves  with  the  responsibility  of  going  to 
Chicago  to  select  two  trained  teachers 
of  the  deaf  to  initiate  the  Los  Angeles 
program.  Again,  in  1941,  it  was 
through  the  efforts  of  parents  that  class¬ 
es  were  consolidated  for  nursery-  and 
elementary-school  deaf  children  in  one 
school  area. 

Regardless  of  how  severe  the  hearing 
loss  may  be,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  family  group  receive  in¬ 
struction  and  counseling  that  will  en¬ 
hance  the  educational  program  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  hearing  problem.  Parents, 
working  together,  help  each  other  and 
the  school  program.  They  learn  that 
their  particular  problem  is  one  shared 
by  many  others.  They  observe  how  other 
parents  have  adjusted  to  their  child’s 
handicap.  Of  even  more  importance, 
parents  see  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  school  to  assist  each  child 
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to  overcome  many  problems  related  to 
deafness.  Only  when  the  administration, 
the  teacher,  and  the  parent  work  to¬ 
gether  will  the  child  reap  the  maximum 
profits  of  such  an  association. 

A  few  remarks  regarding  the  emotion¬ 
al  needs  and  personality  attributes  of 
the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children 
probably  would  not  be  amiss.  Despite  a 
growing  body  of  literature  purporting 
to  investigate  these  areas,  most  of  what 
is  known  today  is  being  carried  as  clin¬ 
ical  impressions.  This  is  not  unusual, 
since  most  of  the  methods  used  to  in¬ 
vestigate  areas  of  behavior  rely  heavily 
on  language  skills.  However,  if  we  have 
stated  our  case  well,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  reader  that  interference 
with  such  an  important  communication 
process  as  hearing  undoubtedly  produces 
some  important  differences  in  behavior. 

Behavior  problems  call  for  teachers, 
counselors,  psychologists,  and  clinicians 
with  special  skills  to  study  and  under¬ 
stand  these  handicapped  children.  They 
must  be  aware  of  the  terrible  sense  of 
isolation  that  comes  with  severe  hearing 
problems.  Their  evaluations  must  take 
into  consideration  the  relative  lack  of 
life  experiences  when  language  expres¬ 


sion  is  limited.  They  must  be  fully  aware 
that  many  of  these  children  live  in  an 
alien  world,  a  world  that  often  lacks 
much  meaningful  sound.  They  must 
work  together  as  a  team  to  try  to  pierce 
that  "waU  of  silence.”  Hardy  (3)  has 
most  eloquently  summarized  this  whole 
problem  for  us. 

For  many  years  the  world  has  ^d 
lip  service  to  the  concept  of  “The 
Whole  Child.”  Yet  many  social  in¬ 
fluences  and  professional  bents  con¬ 
tinue  to  foster  the  labeling,  the  group¬ 
ing,  the  dealing  with  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren,  as  thou^  they  were  all  the 
same  person,  with  the  same  poten¬ 
tials,  the  same  limitations,  the  same 
psycho-physical  systems.  Everything 
that  is  being  learned  these  days  about 
childhood  development  and  l^havior 
— particularly  that  concerned  with 
the  communicative  disorders  dis¬ 
cussed  here — points  up  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  individual  differences,  the 
importance  of  reassessment,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  diagnostic  differentiation 
and  of  diagnostic  teaching.  Can  we 
not  stop  prelabeling  these  children, 
from  some  limited  perspective  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  study  them  and  work  with 
them  as  developing  personalities  with 
a  wide  variety  of  potentials,  and  like 
most  children,  best  responsive  to  an 
eclectic  approach  in  trainingl 
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The  Forthcoming  Change 

J.  B.  TULASIEWICZ 
Department  of  Social  Sciences 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Fducators,  editors,  politicians,  par¬ 
ents — Americans  everywhere — present¬ 
ly  are  suggesting  ways  of  improving  our 
educational  system  to  enable  us  better 
to  compete  with  the  Russians.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  themselves  are  changing  their  ed¬ 
ucational  system — and  this  fact  should 
serve  as  a  warning. 

We  must  not  let  public  opinion  rush 
us  into  changes.  We  must  avoid  haste, 
lest  we  make  changes  that,  in  the  long 
run,  may  be  detrimental  to  society. 
Most  suggestions  for  improving  our 
schools  call  for  strengthening  the  re¬ 
quired  courses  for  entering  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

One  of  the  foremost  proponents  of 
change  is  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  who  sug¬ 
gests  twenty-three  basic  modifications. 
He  suggests,  among  other  things,  that 
schools  place  greater  emphasis  on  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  His.  suggestions  are  basically 
sound  if  properly  understood  and  ap¬ 
plied. 

There  must  be  proper  balance  in  the 
time  allotted  for  mastering  each  subject. 
For  instance,  a  student  who  wishes  to 
major  in  science  requires  far  more  time 
for  specialization  than  one  who  wishes 
to  major  in  foreign  language. 

Standardized  Curricula 

In  keeping  with  popular  opinion,  sev¬ 
eral  schools  have  introduced  standards 


requiring  all  students  to  take  more 
courses  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  language  in  order  to  graduate. 
These  schools  are  sincere  in  their  ef¬ 
forts,  but  they  fail  to  realize  that  they 
may  not  be  raising  the  general  standards 
of  learning  whatsoever. 

It  certainly  is  not  wise  for  every  stu¬ 
dent  in  high  school  to  study,  for  in¬ 
stance,  four  years  of  science,  if  he  lacks 
the  ability  to  study  science  or  does  not 
intend  to  specialize  in  science  at  more 
advanced  levels.  In  fact,  a  requirement 
of  this  sort  is  likely  to  do  damage  to 
many  individuals. 

Whenever  possible  we  want  high- 
school  students  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  subjects  suited  to  their  capa¬ 
bilities,  interests,  and  needs.  We  don’t 
want  to  force  them,  merely  for  gradua¬ 
tion  requirements,  to  spend  their  time 
studying  subjects  that  won’t  be  of  any 
benefit  to  them.  If  they  are  forced  to 
take  impractical  courses  or  courses 
which  they  can  carry  only  with  great 
difficulty,  they  are  likely  to  become  com¬ 
pletely  frustrated. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  unwise  for  a 
high-school  student  with  no  inclination 
toward  mathematics  to  be  forced  to  take 
four  years  of  mathematics  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  plans  to  go  to  college.  He  will 
be  much  better  off  if  he  is  allowed  to 
explore  literature,  history,  art,  or  other 
areas  in  which  he  may  be  interested. 

The  high-school  curriculum  should 
be  adjusted  to  students,  not  students 
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to  the  curriculum.  Merely  changing  the 
curriculum  because  we  want  more  en¬ 
gineers  and  technicians  is  no  guarantee 
that  well  have  more  engineers  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  To  be  sure,  the  curriculum 
should  provide  ample  courses  for  stu¬ 
dents  capable  of  becoming  engineers  and 
technicians,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  students  in  high  school  should 
be  forced  to  take  these  same  courses. 

The  Danger 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be 
careful  lest  we  make  the  same  mistake 
that  was  made  in  Europe  a  half  century 
ago.  Many  European  schools  set  up 
standardized  requirements  in  science 
and  language  which  failed  to  take  in¬ 
dividual  students’  interests  and  ambi¬ 
tions  into  account.  After  several  years  of 
experimentation,  the  mistake  was  cor¬ 
rected  and  two  general  types  of  high 
school  were  organized:  one  geared  to 
the  humanities,  the  other  to  science. 

Recently  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
writing  about  school  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  stated  that  the  Russians 
successfully  apply  Ivan  Pavlov’s  theory 
of  conditioned  reflex.  Children  are  con¬ 
ditioned;  they  are  taught  things  that  the 
"state”  considers  important.  They  are 
forced  to  take  certain  training  in  order  to 
perform  functions  required  by  the  state. 
This  principle  seems  to  work  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  its  real  success  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  Russians,  percentage-  .‘.se,  may 
have  more  technicians  and  engineers 
than  we  have,  but  this  fact  does  not 
prove  the  superiority  of  their  education¬ 
al  system  nor  the  superiority  of  their 
scientists.  If  we  were  to  have  a  cmn- 
mission  to  direct,  select,  and  condition 
young  people  according  to  the  needs  of 


the  state,  we  could  very  easily  double 
the  number  of  technicians  and  engi¬ 
neers  that  we  presently  have.  Mere 
numbers  are  insignificant  insofar  as 
scientific  progress  is  concerned.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  made,  not  by  those  who  have 
completed  rigid  course  requirements, 
but  by  those  who  are  known  as  single- 
minded  individuals. 

Often  we  fail  to  realize  that  we  elim¬ 
inate  many  people  from  given  fields  by 
imposing  requirements  unnecessary  for 
success  in  those  fields.  For  example, 
many  colleges  and  universities  require 
students  in  nursing  to  take  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  courses  in  chemistry  and 
physics  that  they  require  medical  stu¬ 
dents  to  take.  This  happens  even 
though  nurses,  unless  working  in  labora¬ 
tory  research,  have  little  need  for  the 
chemical  and  physical  data  they  ac¬ 
quire.  Doubtless,  rigid  requirements 
actually  weed  out  a  great  many  poten¬ 
tial  nursM  who  would  make  good.  Do 
we  want  to  close  the  door  to  potentially 
good  nurses  just  because  they  can’t  mas¬ 
ter  more  advanced  courses  in  science? 

Centralization 

There  is  a  great  trend  toward  cen¬ 
tralization  and  the  building  of  larger 
school  units.  Somehow  we  tend  to  con¬ 
clude  that  schools,  like  many  business 
enterprises,  must  be  large  to  be  efficient. 
Srnne  argue  that  school  buildings,  which 
cost  tremendous  sums  of  money,  should 
be  used  many  more  hours  of  the  day. 
Some  even  say  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  business,  school  buildings 
should  be  used  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Of  course,  this  is  impossible,  but  it 
might  be  possible  for  buildings  to  be 
used  in  succession  by  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  collegiate  schools. 
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The  statement  that  a  large  school, 
graduating  a  hundred  or  more  pupils, 
is  better  than  a  smaller  school  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  In  many  cases,  it  may 
be  better  to  have  two  or  three  small 
high  schools  with  di£Ferent  types  of  pro¬ 
grams,  operating  as  a  unified  high 
school,  than  to  have  a  single  large  high 
school  with  a  standardized  curriculum. 

The  unified  high  school  could  employ 
specialists  and,  thus,  raise  the  standard 
of  instruction.  Besides,  it  could  make 
better  use  of  instructors  by  assigning 
them  to  teach  courses  in  all  of  the 
branch  schools.  For  instance,  a  French 
instructor  might  be  assigned  part  time 
in  one  high  school  and  the  remainder  of 
his  time  in  another. 

Reorganization 

There  is  danger  in  judging  high 
schools  on  the  basis  of  size,  lest  we  rate 
them  as  "first  and  second  class” — 
larger  schools  as  first  class  and  smaller 
schools  as  second  class.  In  reorganizing 
high  schools,  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  size  of 
a  school  but  on  adapting  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  more  nearly  to  the  abilities  and 
needs  of  the  students.  If  we  need  more 
engineers  and  technicians,  our  high 
schools  should  have  curricula  designed 
to  give  students  a  strong  science  back¬ 
ground  for  continuing  the  study  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  college.  At  the  same  time,  they 
should  have  courses  designed  to  provide 
training  in  other  areas  or  fields. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  in  education.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  believe  that  every  high-school 
student  should  be  thoroughly  prepared 
in  grammar  and  composition  regardless 
of  what  he  intends  to  study  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Every  student  receiving  a  high- 


school  diploma  should  know  his  native 
language. 

We  must  remember  always  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  standards  without  pro¬ 
viding  for  those  who  cannot  meet  the 
standards  sooner  or  later  may  bring  re¬ 
sistance  and  frustration.  We  want  and 
expect  our  high  schools  to  offer  good  ac¬ 
ademic  training,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
exclude  those  who  are  unable  to  absorb 
what  the  curriculum  offers.  Therefore, 
the  curriculum  should  be  broad  enough 
to  care  for  the  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs  of  all  students.  It  should  serve  at 
least  three  groups  of  students:  CO  those 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  scientific 
fields,  (2)  those  interested  in  the  hu¬ 
manities,  and  (3)  those  interested  in 
nonacademic  courses. 

The  Human  Aspect 

If  we  make  all  the  changes  suggested 
by  experts  in  the  reorganization  of 
schools,  may  we  assume  that  we’U  solve 
the  problem  of  raising  standards? 
Should  we  not  go  one  step  farther  and 
attempt  to  provide  better  instruction? 
For  the  most  part  schools  today  have 
good  teachers,  but  many  of  these  teach¬ 
ers  are  so  overloaded  with  other  duties 
that  their  teaching  becomes  a  side  line. 
Besides  teaching,  they  must  coach  ath¬ 
letics;  chaperone  dances  and  parties;  or¬ 
ganize  extracurricular  activities;  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  local  P.T.A.  organization; 
and  attend  all  meetings  scheduled  by 
the  principal  and  superintendent.  It’s 
virtually  impossible  to  list  all  the  things 
that  teachers  must  do  besides  teach. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  being  done  to 
correct  this  situation.  Many  teachers 
have  inadequate  time  to  prepare  lesson 
plans  and  outlines  for  teaching;  they 
lack  time  to  prepare  tests  and  to  correct 
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papers;  they  lack  time  to  read  about  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  their  fields,  or  to 
take  part  in  educational  activities  out¬ 
side  of  school.  So  long  as  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  teachers  should  be  given 
time  to  teach  and  not  be  loaded  up  with 
other  duties,  we’ll  accomplish  little 
merely  by  changing  the  curriculum. 
Overburdened  teachers  can’t  do  justice 
to  courses  that  need  superior  teaching. 

Are  We  Ready? 

StifPened  requirements  that  force 
many  high-school  students  to  take 
courses  unsuited  to  their  abilities,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  needs  doubtless  will  result  in 
much  passive  resistance.  Students  who 


can’t  master  the  courses  will  go  along 
with  the  requirements;  but  what  will 
be  the  net  outcome?  What  will  schools 
do  about  the  many  students  who  fail 
through  no  fault  of  their  own?  What 
will  parents  think  about  their  failures? 
Are  they  ready  to  accept  the  idea  that 
their  children  are  not  fit  “high-school 
material’’? 

These  and  many  other  problems  must 
be  solved  concurrently  with  changes  in 
curriculum;  otherwise,  we’ll  build  elab¬ 
orate  structures  on  shaky  foundati(ms. 
Above  all,  we  must  study  changes  criti¬ 
cally  and  make  them  cautiously,  blinded 
not  by  haste,  but  enlightened  by  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  provide  the  best  possible 
courses  for  all  children  in  our  schools. 
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adequate  program  of  guidance 
services  is  essential  to  the  principal  edu¬ 
cational  objectives  of  the  modem  school. 
The  school  is  responsible  for  the  social 
and  emotional  development  of  children 
as  well  as  for  sound  academic  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  dependence  of  learning  on 
the  emotional  and  educational  readiness 
of  the  child  and  the  uniqueness  of  each 
child’s  developmental  pattern  have  been 
well  illustrated  in  educational  and  psy¬ 
chological  literature  and  research.  Guid¬ 
ance  should  be  the  concern  of  every  one 
in  the  school. 

An  ideal  guidance  program  would 
have,  besides  the  trained  counselor,  a 
staff  of  teachers  and  administrators  who 
are  able  to  direct  their  teaching  and 
contacts  with  the  student  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  best  over-all  adjustment. 

Many  of  the  larger  school  systems  are 
able  to  or  are  making  attempts  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  ideal.  Many  teachers  are 
guidance-oriented,  and  trained  profes¬ 
sionals  have  been  employed.  The  small¬ 
er  mral  schools  are  harder  put  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  ideal  since  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  often  find  it  difiBcult  to  hire  qual¬ 
ified  teachers,  let  alone  trained  guid¬ 
ance  workers.  The  question  for  the 
teachers  in  the  smaller  schools  is  how 
to  get  assistance  with  their  guidance. 

Some  Possible  Solutions 

One  solution  may  be  for  a  number  of 
school  districts  to  band  together  and  se¬ 


cure  a  guidance  counselor  who  would 
share  his  time  with  the  various  schools. 
Another  solution  would  be  to  have  the 
county  school  system  hire  one  or  more 
guidance  counselors.  The  third  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  the  establishment  of  mo¬ 
bile  or  stationary  counseling  centers  in 
key  areas  throughout  a  state.  Such 
counseling  centers  could  operate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  two  other  possibilities. 

Most  counseling  centers  use  a  team 
system  with  a  minimum  of  two  per¬ 
sons  who  operate  the  center.  If  only 
two  are  available,  one  is  the  counselor- 
administrator,  and  the  other  is  the  psy- 
chometrist-clerk.  A  center  manned  in 
such  a  way  could  probably  handle  a 
minimum  of  sixty  clients  a  month  if 
each  client  required  a  full  day  of  the 
center’s  services.  As  more  personnel 
are  added,  the  proportion  of  full-day 
cases  per  counselor  would  increase. 

Aspects  of  Guidance 

There  are  five  aspects  of  guidance 
that  have  been  fairly  well  accepted  by 
professional  guidance  workers  as  basic 
to  guidance  programs.  'These  are  the  in¬ 
dividual  inventory,  occupational  and 
educational  information,  counseling, 
placement,  and  follow-up. 

In  the  guidance  center,  the  individ¬ 
ual  inventory  is  handled  by  acquiring 
information  about  the  student  from  the 
school  in  the  form  of  cumulative-record 
material,  fact-finding  through  interview 
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and  self-report  data,  and  psychological 
tests.  Much  of  this  information  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  center  prior  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  arrival,  thus  cutting  down  on  the 
time  the  student  is  required  to  spend  at 
the  center. 

Centers  of  this  type  usually  make  a 
special  effort  to  have  a  wide  range  of 
up-to-date  and  reliable  occupational  and 
educational  information.  Often  the  best 
libraries  of  such  information  are  found 
in  counseling  centers. 

Some  of  the  up-to-date  information 
covered  in  descriptions  of  specific  oc¬ 
cupations  are  the  requirements  for  en¬ 
tering  a  field,  conditions  of  work,  in¬ 
come  received  by  the  worker,  and  socio¬ 
economic  restrictions  on  who  may  en¬ 
ter  the  occupation.  The  uiuque  require¬ 
ments  for  many  college  scholarships, 
kinds  of  high-school  course  requirements 
for  different  colleges,  where  to  go  for 
remedial  training — these  are  examples 
of  educational  information  available  at 
such  centers. 

Two  meetings  with  the  counselor  for 
the  students  are  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  in  the  counseling  center.  In  the 
first  meeting  rapport  is  established, 
facts  are  verified,  and  the  client’s  prob¬ 
lems  are  defined.  The  counselor  makes 
hypotheses  concerning  the  counselee’s 
problems  and  assigns  tests  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  will  be  useful  for  the  counselee. 
After  the  tests  have  been  administered, 
scored,  and  returned  to  the  counselor, 
the  counselor  and  student  meet  again 
for  what  may  be  the  final  decision¬ 
making  interview.  In  about  half  the  in¬ 
stances,  counseling  can  be  completed  in 
one  day.  Other  clients  may  need  to  have 
as  many  as  twenty  interviews. 

Since  the  problems  that  bring  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  guidance  center  are 
largely  those  of  a  vocational  or  educa¬ 


tional  nature,  counselors  in  centers  have 
usually  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  effort  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  oc¬ 
cupations  and  the  psychological  factors 
essential  to  succeed  in  them.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  emphasis  in  counseling  cen¬ 
ters  is,  on  the  whole,  individual. 

Counseling 

Counseling  in  such  centers  is  based 
on  two  important  premises.  The  first  is 
that  educational  or  vocational  choice  in¬ 
volves  feelings  or  emotional  factors.  In 
such  counseling,  the  client’s  attitudes, 
feelings,  motivations,  and  values  in  re¬ 
lation  to  himself  and  his  environment 
must  be  worked  through.  The  second 
premise  is  that  counseling  is  a  learning 
experience.  This  learning  may  involve 
the  acquisition  of  insights  which  in¬ 
volve  the  deeper  and  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  attitudes  and  self-concept 
in  relation  to  society  and,  especially,  to 
the  educational  and  vocational  spheres. 

In  a  recent  report  on  counseling  in 
such  centers,  it  was  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  counselor’s  time  is  spent 
in  the  development  of  educational  and 
vocational  plans.  One-sixth  to  one-third 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  personal-adjust¬ 
ment  counseling,  and  one-sixth  of  his 
time  is  spent  in  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  detail  work. 

Placement  and  referral  services  refer 
to  the  next  step  after  a  decision  has 
been  made.  Through  the  informational 
services,  the  counselor  can  aid  the  client 
in  writing  to  various  coUeges,  trade 
schools,  or  remedial  centers.  If  a  re¬ 
ferral  to  another  agency  is  required, 
such  as  to  a  mental-hygiene  center,  bu¬ 
reau  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  speech 
clinic,  or  remedial-reading  service,  the 
counselor  can  arrange  for  this. 
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Reports  of  counseling  and  recom¬ 
mendations  often  are  sent  back  to  the 
school  from  which  a  student  has  come. 
If  there  are  severe  problems  affecting 
the  student  in  the  school  setting,  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  or  a  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  teacher  can  be  arranged 
by  the  counselor. 

Counseling  in  such  a  center  seems 
far  removed  from  the  school,  but  if  re¬ 
lations  with  the  school  are  good,  if  there 
is  a  mutual  respect  between  counselor 
and  teacher,  effective  guidance  of  the 
student  can  take  place.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  student  will  not  necessarily  involve 
the  school  or  the  teacher.  Solving  such 
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problems  as  vocational  choice,  adjusting 
to  the  home  situation,  and  acceptance 
of  self  may  have  the  effect  of  improving 
the  student’s  adjustment  in  the  school 
setting. 

College  counseling  centers  are  fairly 
numerous  throughout  the  United  States. 
Some  community  agencies  have  spon¬ 
sored  counseling  centers,  as  has  the 
Veterans  Administration.  School  systems 
in  most  large  cities  have  not  used  the 
guidance  center  approach,  since  the 
principal  value  of  such  centers  is  to 
persons  who  have  no  access  to  other 
counseling  services. 

While  college  counseling  centers 
have  operated  on  a  basis  of  a  period 
of  several  counselor-^ounselee  contacts, 
some  of  the  agency-sponsored  centers 
have  often  been  successful  with  the  one- 
day  approach. 

Limitations  and  Values 

Counseling  centers  geographically 
separated  from  the  schools  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  substitute  for  an  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  of  guidance  in  the  schools,  but  they 
may  serve  as  temporary  substitutes  until 
smaller  schools  combine  into  consol¬ 
idated  systems  wealthy  enough  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  guidance  services. 

Perhaps  mobile  counseling  units  are 
the  answer  to  this  problem.  Perhaps  the 
mobile  unit,  staffed  by  trained  counsel¬ 
ors  who  could  travel  to  the  school,  would 
come  closer  to  the  integrated  system  of 
guidance.  At  least,  it  would  be  possible 
for  teachers  and  administrators  of  small¬ 
er  schools  to  have  contact  with  the 
guidance  workers,  to  plan  and  carry 
through  some  of  the  aspects  of  group 
guidance,  and  to  refer  to  the  staff  of 
the  mobile  unit  those  students  who  will 
need  individual  counseling. 


Mother  Goose  Exposed? 

JOHN  NADEAU 
Lynnfield  High  School 
Lynnfield,  Massachusetts 


TThere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
ment  in  the  national  press  lately  about 
the  questionable  influence  of  motion 
pictures,  television  programs,  and  read¬ 
ing  material  on  our  current  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  Although  the  critics  are  always 
sure  to  cite  the  notable  exceptions,  they 
say  that  the  mass  media  generally  tend 
to  glorify  violence  and  crime,  do  little 
to  expose  the  young  to  the  "finer  things,” 
and  actually  inculcate  unwholesome  at¬ 
titudes. 

To  counteract  these  influences,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  frequently  made  (even  in  the 
best  publications)  is  to  expose  children 
to  such  classics  as  Mother  Goose,  the 
implication  being  that  here  is  literature, 
pure  and  good,  which  may  have  a  favor¬ 
able  moral  influence  on  each  child. ^ 

Ah,  but  is  such  a  classic  as  Mother 
Goose  really  the  “good,  noble,  and  in¬ 
spiring”  literature  that  its  advocates 
claim?  Or  is  it,  beneath  the  surface,  a 
work  redolent  with  corruption  and  de¬ 
cay?  Let  us  lay  bare  (with  a  scalpel, 
naturally)  the  quivering  flesh  of  Mother 
Goose  and  examine  her  soul.  Our  vivi¬ 
section  proceeds: 

Doctor  Faustus  was  a  good  man. 

He  whipped  his  scholars  now  and  then; 
When  he  whipped  them  he  made  them  dance 
Out  of  Scotland  and  into  France. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  violence  and 
anti-intellectualism  that  are  at  the  heart 
of  this  brief  rhyme.  To  the  most  casual 


reader,  it  is  obvious  that  these  lines  re¬ 
enforce  the  stereotype  of  the  sadistic 
schoolteacher  who  torments  his  pupils 
at  his  whim.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  most 
favorable  image  of  the  teacher  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  preschool  child. 

If  concerned  parents  and  educators 
think  there  is  too  much  violence  in  the 
comics  or  on  TV,  they  should  note  these 
little  verses: 

There  was  a  little  man,  and  he  had  a  little 
gun. 

And  his  bullets  were  made  of  lead,  lead, 
lead; 

He  went  to  the  brook,  and  saw  a  little  duck. 

And  shot  it  through  the  head,  head,  head. 

Away,  birds,  away  I 

Take  a  little  and  leave  a  little. 

And  do  not  come  again; 

For  if  you  do, 

I  will  shoot  you  through, 

And  there  will  be  an  end  of  you. 

Ding,  dong,  bell, 

Puuy’s  in  die  well  I 
Who  put  her  in? 

Little  Tommy  Green. 

Who  pulled  her  out? 

Little  Johnny  Stout. 

What  a  naughty  boy  was  that 
To  try  to  drown  poor  pussy  cat. 

In  each  of  the  above  rhymes,  notice  that 
the  objects  of  cruelty  are  animals;  this  is 
regrettable,  since  parents,  Sunday  school 
teachers,  and  the  Society  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  have  never 
condoned  wanton  destruction  of  wildlife 
or  pussy  drownings. 

Interpersonal  conflicts  in  Mother 
Goose  are  resolved  also  in  a  primitive 
manner: 


1.  Editor’s  note:  The  reader  is  referred  to  Louise  Jean  Walker’s  “Moral  Implications 
in  Mother  Goose,”  Education,  Vol.  80,  No.  5  (January,  1960),  pp.  292-293. 
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Punch  and  Judy 
Fought  fw  a  pk; 

Punch  UTc  Judy 

A  lad  blow  on  the  eye. 

Sayi  Punch  to  Judy, 

Will  you  have  any  more? 

Says  Juoy  to  Punch, 

My  eye  is  sore. 

In  Mother  Goose  there  is  also  a  glo¬ 
rification  of  the  sort  of  indolence  that 
Whitman  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote, 
"I  loafe  and  invite  my  soul,”  and  that 
the  Beatnik  philosophers  have  resusci¬ 
tated  of  late : 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come,  blow  your  horn! 

The  sheep’s  in  the  meadow,  the  cow’s  in  the 
com. 

Where  is  the  little  boy  that  looks  after  the 
sheep? 

He’s  under  the  haystack,  fast  asleep! 

Beneath  the  (glittering)  exterior  of 
superficial  optimism  and  good  cheer, 
runs  an  undercurrent  of  cynicism: 

Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins. 

When  a  man  marries,  his  trouble  begins. 

This  antifeministic  attitude  is  even 
sadistic  at  times: 

A  woman,  a  spaniel,  a  walnut  tree. 

The  more  you  beat  them,  the  better  they  be. 

Or  consider  the  impact  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  on  the  youth  of  this  age: 


Fa,  Fe,  Fi,  Fo,  Fum! 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman: 

Be  he  alive  or  be  be  dead. 

I’ll  grind  his  bones  to  make  me  bread. 

All  those  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  child  should  be  wary  lest  Mother 
Goose  exert  possible  corrupting  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  young  mind.  That  violence, 
corruption,  indolence,  cynicism,  pessi¬ 
mism,  and  anti-intellectualism  permeate 
the  pages  of  this  work  cannot  be  denied 
even  by  its  champions.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  child  should  not  be  exposed  to 
Mother  Goose.  After  all,  it  is  better  for 
him  to  learn  some  things  vicariously. 
Still,  the  book  should  be  placed  on  some 
rather  inaccessible  shelf,  from  which  the 
mature  parent,  sensing  the  opportune 
moment,  will  present  it  to  the  child. 

There  is  much  in  this  world  that  is 
ugly  and  cruel,  and  the  wise  father  can 
use  literature  to  help  his  son  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  deal  with  life’s  unpleasantness. 
To  carry  out  this  idea  further,  on  this 
same  rather  inaccessible  shelf,  the  ma¬ 
ture  parent  also  will  keep  a  play,  to 
which  he  will  expose  his  teen-age  son 
or  daughter  at  the  proper  time.  This 
play,  of  course,  would  be  Shakespeare’s 
Romeo  and  ]uUet,  the  well-known  story 
of  two  juvenile  delinquents  with  a  mor¬ 
ally  questionable  resolution. 
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Types  of  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

GUY  M.  WILSON 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Education,  Boston  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


ELL'RECOGNiZED  types  of  tcsts  in 
arithmetic  are,  (1)  achievement,  (2) 
standardized,  (3)  inventory,  and  (4) 
informal  or  teacher-made. 

Achievement  Tests 

Achievement  tests  are  essentially  tal¬ 
ent  scouts,  and  may  properly  call  for 
mathematical  skills  quite  beyond  com¬ 
mon  usage.  If  a  large  company,  an  edu¬ 
cational  foundation,  or  a  university  has 
a  special  scholarship  award  for  top 
mathematical  ability,  achievement  tests 
should  aid  in  locating  students  with 
that  ability.  In  achievement  tests  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  test  items  quite 
beyond  average  student  ability.  A  few 
details  will  be  presented  directly.  A  test 
can  be  a  good  achievement  test  without 
providing  a  teacher  with  any  help  in 
her  teaching. 

An  analysis  of  any  achievement  test 
usually  discloses  very  meager  coverage. 
In  the  process  of  addition,  there  are 
100  primary  facts  and  300  useful  dec¬ 
ade  facts  to  39-f-9. 

One  achievement  test  uses,  for  the 
fifth  grade,  42  of  the  100  primary  facts 
in  addition,  and  only  21  of  the  300  up¬ 
per-decade  facts. 

Another  achievement  test  uses,  for 
the  fifth  grade,  27  of  the  100  primary 
facts  in  addition,  and  1 1  of  the  300 
useful  upper-decade  facts. 

Still  another  achievement  test  has 
only  five  opportunities  in  the  concept 


section  for  fifth-grade  pupils  in  the  four 
fundamental  processes,  namely,  a  divi¬ 
sion  by  7,  4*s  in  8,  an  estimate,  change 
for  a  dollar,  find  mistake  in  4X0—4. 

Of  course,  achievement  tests  are  not 
designed  as  teaching  aids,  so  it  is  logical 
that  a  teacher  or  school  system  using 
them  for  that  purpose  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  coverage  of  addition  in 
achievement  tests,  as  indicated  above,  is 
typical  of  coverage  in  other  processes. 

Standardized  Tests 

Standardized  tests  attempt  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  average  performance.  Test  results 
are  secured  from  a  wide  area,  sometimes 
from  typical  areas  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Used  in  a  school  system,  a 
county,  or  a  city,  these  tests  permit  a 
comparison  with  the  national  average 
(of  success  or  failure).  They  also  per¬ 
mit  a  ranking  of  schools  or  teachers, 
with  results  that  they  are  not  always 
desirable. 

Frequently  teacher  comparisons  neg¬ 
lect  differences  in  pupil  ability  which, 
as  Terman  has  shown,  can  be  as  much 
or  more  than  a  full  grade;  and  they  may 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  a  tradi¬ 
tional  program  instead  of  a  more  func¬ 
tional  program. 

Test  items  are  not  improved  by 
standardization.  Statistics  can  frequent¬ 
ly  provide  some  aid  toward  right  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  they  cannot  eliminate  the 
need  for  judgment.  Some  standardized 
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test  averages  are  so  low  that  they  merely 
represent  averages  of  failures;  in  a  fun¬ 
damental  process  in  arithmetic,  perfect 
scores  only  are  acceptable. 

Standardized  tests  no  doubt  have 
served  some  useful  purposes — they  have 
at  least  made  educators  conscious  of  sta¬ 
tistical  considerations — ^but  they  have 
been  pursued  and  promoted  out  of  all 
reason.  Most  norms  are  merely  an  av¬ 
erage  of  failures,  and,  thus,  have  little 
or  no  value  for  teacher  guidance.  They 
cannot  be  used  to  advantage  for  testing 
problem  and  appreciation  subjects. 
Their  coverage  of  essential  drill  is  gen¬ 
erally  inadequate. 

The  V  riter’s  critical  estimate  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  has  been  developed  else¬ 
where.^  An  80  per  cent  score  in  typing 
means  every  fifth  stroke  is  wrong.  An 
80  per  cent  score  in  typing  is  not  good 
enough,  nor  is  it  good  enough  in  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic. 

Inventory  Tests 

Inventory  tests  are  designed  as  direct 
aids  in  teaching,  since  they  can  disclose 
pupil  weaknesses  in  detail.  It  is  desirable 
to  use  a  separate  test  for  each  major  use¬ 
ful  process. 

An  inventory  test  may  provide  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  the  facts  and  step  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  a  process,  such  as  addition. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  to  grade  their 
own  papers  and  to  note  any  mistakes  or 
weaknesses  for  future  correction. 

Inventory  tests  direct  a  teacher’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils; 
good  teaching  reaches  individuals.  All 
good  teaching  starts  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  motivation,  but  it  does  not  end 
until  individual  needs  have  been  met. 


Informal  Tests 

Informal  tests  are  teacher-made  tests 
that  cover  recent  teaching  or  search  into 
past  teaching  for  needed  remedial  work. 
In  general,  informal  tests  are  more 
adaptable  to  the  immediate  needs  of  a 
class.  Their  profitable  use  requires  that 
a  teacher  knows  the  details  of  a  process 
— facts  and  process  difficulties. 

Inventory  and  informal  tests  serve 
essentially  the  same  purposes.  They  aim 
at  detecting  pupil  needs,  and,  thus,  aid 
in  planning  a  program  for  perfect  scores 
in  any  much-used  process. 

Problem  scales  are  of  doubtful  value. 
They  assume  that  text  “problems,”  usu¬ 
ally  confusing  and  nonfunctional,  justi¬ 
fy  pupil  efiFort. 

The  above  discussion  of  testing  in 
arithmetic  is  based  upon  two  facts  dis¬ 
closed  by  research :  C 1 )  that  some  proc¬ 
esses  have  only  reference  value,  exactly 
as  the  spelling  of  unusual  words  are  left 
to  the  dictionary;  and  (2)  that  poor  re¬ 
sults  in  essential  processes  in  arithmetic 
are  not  a  necessary  evil. 

Data  at  hand  indicate  that  on  a  sim¬ 
ple  test  in  addition  of  whole  numbers, 
with  no  time  limits,  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  make  perfect 
scores;  this  is  true  of  upper-grade  pupils, 
high-school  pupils,  college  students, 
and  teachers.  Moreover,  there  is  much 
counting  instead  of  adding.  This  need 
not  be  true.  Perfect  scores  are  possible 
with  good  teaching. 

Arithmetic  could  be  one  of  the  easiest 
subjects  to  organize  and  teach;  evidence 
at  hand  indicates  that,  at  present,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  poorly  taught  subjects. 
Proper  testing  can  be  a  substantial 
teaching  aid. 


1.  Guy  M.  Wilson,  Teaching  the  New  Arithmetic  C2d.  ed.;  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  Inc.,  1951),  Chaps.  30-31. 


Co-operative  Classroom  Research 
in  Second-Grade  Spelling 

WILLIAM  F.  RILLING 
Principal,  Lane  Elementary  School 
West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


F ORMAL  spelling  is  introduced  to 
pupils  in  the  Lane  Elementary  School 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  grade. 
The  lessons  and  methods  presented  in 
a  commonly  accepted  workbook  for  this 
grade  form  the  basis  of  the  fifteen-min¬ 
ute  daily  spelling  lessons. 

We  became  aware  of  an  instructional 
problem  in  this  area  through  observing 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  some  of 
the  children  in  their  efforts  to  master 
the  word  lists  presented  in  the  weekly 
lessons.  Would  additional  time  for  in¬ 
struction  help  these  pupils  to  overcome 
their  initial  learning  difficulties  in  spell¬ 
ing?  This  question  prompted  us  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  study  to  determine  the  answer. 

Pupils’  weekly  errors  were  tabulated 
so  that  we  might  know  which  individu¬ 
al  words  and  weekly  word  lists  presented 
the  greatest  difficulties.  We  found  that, 
among  thirteen  pupils,  or  approximately 
12  per  cent  of  the  106  children  in  four 
different  classrooms  in  our  school,  the 
number  of  errors  ranged  from  four 
through  eighteen  for  the  weekly  units, 
covering  a  total  of  forty-eight  words. 

Special  Instruction 

Would  special  instruction  assist  these 
thirteen  children  with  their  initial  dif¬ 
ficulties?  In  order  to  find  an  answer  to 
this  question,  we  agreed  to  call  these 
children  together  on  Thursdays  for  an 


extra  twenty  minutes  of  instruction  in 
spelling. 

Other  professional  help  was  unavail¬ 
able;  therefore,  the  writer  assumed  the 
role  of  special  teacher  for  the  thirteen 
children.  A  time  limit  of  seven  weeks 
was  established  for  the  extra  lessons, 
since  the  number  of  words  presented  in 
the  regular  lessons  for  seven  weeks  was 
nearly  comparable  to  the  forty-eight 
words  presented  in  the  first  eight  weeks’ 
lessons.  One  of  these  lessons  comprised 
review  words. 

"We  can  learn  to  spell”  was  the  theme 
used  for  the  lessons.  Pronunciation  of 
the  words  in  the  weekly  lessons  was  em¬ 
phasized.  Differences  and  similarities 
among  words  and  meanings  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  An  opaque  projector  was  used. 
The  words  were  flashed  on  and  off  the 
screen  for  individual  and  group  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  children  were  requested 
to  recall  the  word  images,  after  which 
they  were  instructed  to  write  the  words 
once  on  paper. 

The  word  spellings  were  checked  by 
the  writer.  Errors  were  called  to  each 
pupil’s  attention  for  immediate  correc¬ 
tion.  During  the  seven-week  period, 
there  was  very  little  mention  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  children  were  making  on  the  Fri¬ 
day  tests.  At  the  end  of  the  seven-week 
period,  the  workbooks  for  the  106  sec¬ 
ond-grade  pupils  were  collected  for  a 
tabulation  of  errors.  .  . 
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Summary  of  Errors 

Our  tabulation  showed  that  the  thir¬ 
teen  children  who  had  received  special 
instruction  ctMnmitted  a  total  of  165 
errors  on  the  final  test  for  the  first  seven 
units  and  58  errors  on  the  second  seven 
units.  One  student,  who  was  absent  fre¬ 
quently,  experienced  more  errors  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  seven  weeks  than  he  did 
during  the  first  seven  weeks.  All  told, 
the  thirteen  pupils  had  107  fewer  errors 
during  the  period  when  the  extra  in¬ 
struction  was  given  than  they  did  during 
the  period  when  no  special  instruction 
was  provided. 

The  results  of  our  study  indicated 
that  the  time  devoted  to  the  special  in¬ 
struction  of  the  thirteen  students  was 
beneficial.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  results  for  these  same  students 
on  future  tests.  Another  tabulation  will 
be  made  after  another  presentation  of 
forty-eight  words. 

It  is  not  possible  to  identify  any  one 
factor  as  the  basis  for  the  children’s  im¬ 
provement  in  spelling.  The  co-operation 
and  interest  of  the  'lassroom  teachers 
undoubtedly  were  important  elements. 
Inner  motivation  of  the  pupils  may  have 
had  some  bearing,  since  the  children 
were  selected  for  a  special  class.  The 
role  of  the  male  teacher  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  spelling  improvement,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  regular  classroom  teachers 
were  women  and  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
students  were  boys.  The  opaque  projec¬ 
tor  may  have  been  a  factor,  too.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  other  factors,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  class  and  the  increased  partici¬ 
pation  of  pupils,  made  possible  by  the 
smaller  class,  may  have  played  roles  in 
the  general  improvement  in  the  stu¬ 
dents’  spelling. 

A  total  of  249  errors  for  the  entire 


class  of  102  second-grade  children  was 
tabulated  for  the  first  forty-eight  words, 
covering  the  first  eight  weeks’  work.  Er¬ 
rors  for  the  forty-eight  words  presented 
during  the  succeeding  seven-week  peri¬ 
od  totaled  131. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  er¬ 
rors  on  the  first  group  of  words  with  the 
number  of  errors  on  the  second  group 
of  words  might  imply  that  the  first  group 
of  words  was  more  difficult  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  master.  If  this  were  true,  the 
results  of  our  extra  instruction  showed 
little  value.  We  would  like  to  believe 
that  our  extra  efforts  helped  all  of  the 
106  pupils  to  improve  their  s(>elling 
abilities.  A  study  of  errors  among  a  sim¬ 
ilar  number  of  second-grade  pupils, 
where  no  extra  instruction  is  offered, 
might  prove  interesting. 

Comparative  Difficulty 

The  tabulation  of  errors  for  each 
week’s  word  list  indicated  that  the  lists 
seem  to  vary  greatly  in  difficulty.  There 
were  seventy  total  errors  on  one  word 
list  as  compared  with  only  three  errors 
on  another  list.  The  average  number  of 
errors  per  word  list  was  twenty-five.  The 
poor  showing  of  the  pupils  on  some  lists 
indicated  that  they  required  more  time 
to  master  the  words  in  those  lists. 

The  co-operative  effort  in  this  proj¬ 
ect  revealed  other  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  comparative  difficul¬ 
ties  of  individual  words  in  the  lists. 

Our  tabulation  of  errors  on  the  final 
tests  showed  that  twenty-one  words  were 
missed  most  frequently.  Among  these 
words,  train  was  missed  sixteen  times, 
read  fourteen  times,  and  mail  twelve 
times.  Rain,  has  and  sit  were  missed 
eleven  times,  while  pig,  meat,  eat,  and 
house  were  missed  ten  times  each.  Eight 
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errors  were  found  in  the  spelling  of  ing  are  in  use  in  different  schools,  our 
dog,  fed,  top,  sled,  and  ate,  and  seven  study  revealed  some  important  insights 
errors  were  detected  in  the  spelling  of  ,  into  the  individual  problems  children 
but,  boat,  and  as.  Done,  sat,  and  run  experience  in  beginning  to  spell  where 
were  misspelled  six  times  each.  the  workbook  method  is  required. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  this  We  found  that  some  words  were  more 
project,  co-operative  classroom  research  difficult  for  children  to  learn  to  spell 
provided  an  effective  technique  for  over-  than  others.  A  preknowledge  of  the  com¬ 
all  motivation  in  spelling  instruction,  parative  difficulty  of  words  and  word 
While  other  methods  of  teaching  spell-  lists  should  be  helpful  to  teachers. 


Communication  Courses  in 

Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

RICHARD  SEXTON 

Chairman,  Department  of  English  and  Speech 
School  of  Business,  Fordham  University 
New  York,  New  York 

In  recent  years,  business  and  industry  nel  are  inadequately  trained  in  the  gen- 
have  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  ef-  eral  techniques  of  communication  dur- 
fective  communication.  An  abundant  ing  prebusiness  years.  Second,  the  in- 
periodical  literature  CS)  evidences  the  creasing  complexity  of  business  organi- 
need  for  improvement  in  both  verbal  zation  requires  constant  development  of 
and  nonverbal  communication  tech-  new  communication  techniques  both  to 
niques  for  more  efficient  business  opera-  maintain  and  to  improve  internal  and 

tion.  external  business  operations.  Third,  and 
In  the  verbal  area,  writing,  reading,  consequently,  communication  deficien- 

speaking,  and  listening  skills  have  been  cies  of  personnel  in  both  verbal  and  non- 
subjected  to  close  and  constructive  scru-  verbal  areas  have  made  it  imperative 

tiny.  Each  of  these  verbal  proficiencies  to  establish  on-the-job  training  programs 
has  been  studied  separately  to  discover  in  communication. 

means  of  better  communication.  In  each  In  an  earlier  article  the  writer 
area,  new  and  superior  methods  of  verb-  considered  the  matter  of  how  schools 
al  communication  have  been  devised,  generally  could  help  industry  to  solve 
Perhaps  more  significantly,  there  has  some  of  its  communication  problems, 
grown  up  through  these  studies  an  in-  The  present  study  was  undertaken  to 
creasing  awareness  of  the  need  for  uni-  determine  specifically  what  American 
fied  and  integrated  de\'elopment  of  the  collegiate  schools  of  business  were  do- 
several  verbal  skills,  based  on  their  nat-  ing  through  their  course  offerings  to 
ural  interrelationship.  meet  the  demands  and  opportunities  of 

In  the  nonverbal  areas,  managerial  business  for  better  communication, 
organization,  chains  of  command,  griev¬ 
ance  procedures,  feed-back  operations.  The  Study 

suggestion  systems,  and  principles  of 

individual  and  social  psychology  have  The  sampling  of  business  colleges 
been  developed  to  improve  communica-  used  in  this  study  was  limited  to  those 
tion  contacts  in  business  activities  of  which  qualify  for  membership  in  the 
both  line  and  staff.  American  Association  of  Collegiate 

Current  literature  clearly  indicates  Schools  of  Business.  This  is  the  national 
three  primary  reasons  for  serious  con-  accrediting  agency  for  colleges  of  busi- 
cem  with  communication.  First,  person-  ness.  It  was  felt  that  these  schools,  above 
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all,  should  have  adequate  courses  in 
business  communication. 

In  the  United  States,  sixty-nine  col¬ 
leges  of  business  meet  the  full  member¬ 
ship  requirements  of  the  association, 
and  twelve  schools  have  associate  status. 
Catalog  requests  were  sent  to  all  eighty- 
one  schools.  Of  these,  sixty-seven  full 
and  twelve  associate  members  furnished 
catalogs.  Consequently,  the  findings  of 
the  present  report  are  based  on  the 
course  offerings  of  these  seventy-nine 
collegiate  schools  of  business. 

Thirty-one  of  the  seventy-nine 
schools,  or  about  39.2  per  cent,  list 
courses  in  “Business  Communication.” 
Analysis  of  course  descriptions  reveals, 
in  almost  every  case,  that  the  courses 
deal  exclusively  or  primarily  with  cor¬ 
respondence  and/or  report  writing  (1). 
TTius  the  content  of  “Business  Commu¬ 
nication”  courses  differs  not  substantial¬ 
ly  from  courses  offered  under  such  titles 
as  “Business  Correspondence,”  “Com¬ 
mercial  Correspondence,”  “Effective  Let¬ 
ter  Writing,”  and  “Business  Letters  and 
Reports.” 

The  essential  difference  between 
these  latter  titles  and  that  of  “Business 
Communication”  is  that  “Business  Com¬ 
munication”  indicates  an  awareness  of 
new  terminology.  Yet,  many  colleges 
fail  to  incorporate,  in  the  courses  to 
which  we  refer,  such  subject  matter  as 
the  term  “business  communication”  cur¬ 
rently  connotes  when  it  is  used  in  pro¬ 
gressive  business,  journalistic,  and  aca¬ 
demic  circles. 

Some  Innovations 

Two  schools  are  developing  courses 
which  attempt  to  meet  the  communica¬ 
tion  needs  of  contemporary  business.  At 
Fordham  University,  the  School  of 


Business  instituted  a  Business  Com¬ 
munication  course  in  September,  1957. 
The  catalog  description  is  as  follows: 

This  course  integrates  writing, 
reading,  and  speaking  as  component 
and  complementary  abilities  in  the 
business  communication  process.  It 
introduces  the  student  to  tlie  com¬ 
munication  demands  of  realistic  busi¬ 
ness  operations  and  develops  situa¬ 
tional  techniques.  Specific  writing  re¬ 
quirements  such  as  memoranda,  cor¬ 
respondence,  reports  and  manuals, 
and  specific  speech  situations  such 
as  interview,  conference,  and  con¬ 
versation  will  be  discussed.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  communication  projects  im¬ 
plements  course  theory. 

Admittedly,  this  course  is  expansive 
and  somewhat  radical  in  its  approach. 
However,  it  does  pursue  the  objective, 
established  in  current  business  thinking, 
of  training  students  to  have  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  realistic  conception  of  the 
communication  process  in  business. 
Principally,  this  objective  is  realized  by 
the  incorporation  into  this  course  of  a 
body  of  material  and  projects  that  rec¬ 
ognize  the  scope  and  vital  character  of 
communication  as  a  phase  of  business 
activity — and  not  merely  as  an  exercise 
in  verbal  structuring  for  standard  oral 
or  written  forms. 

In  several  respects  the  design  of  this 
Fordham  course  agrees  with  the  more 
recent  thinking  of  J.  H.  ]anis  of  New 
York  University,  a  pioneer  in  education 
for  business  on  the  collegiate  level. 
Janis  (2)  attacks  the  emphasis  on  super¬ 
ficial,  elementary,  and  mechanical  verb¬ 
al  techniques  in  the  collegiate  teaching 
of  business  communication.  He  de¬ 
scribes  a  change  in  the  thinking  of  his 
department  at  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce  in  regard  to  com¬ 
munication,  which  definitely  is  oriented 
in  present-day  business  operation.  A 
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principal  phase  of  this  new  concept 
would  best  be  indicated  in  Janis’s  own 
statement: 

...  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  recognize  that  internal  commu¬ 
nication  in  business  is  beccnning  as 
important  as  external  communication. 
Bigness  brings  with  it  a  great  many 
problems  in  organization,  policy,  and 
personnel,  all  of  which  require  a 
huge  volume  of  communication  with 
the  company’s  own  people. 

Moreover,  Janis  stresses  the  essential 
role  of  nonverbal  communication  in 
business<ommunication  courses.  Non¬ 
verbal  communication  would  seem  to 
include  the  sphere  of  human  relations  as 
well  as  visual  devices. 

Generally  speaking,  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  Janis’s  department  in  rede- 
sij;ning  its  program  is  to  develop  a  deep¬ 
er  student  sensitivity  to  the  interrelation 
of  business  thinking  and  language  struc¬ 
tures.  If  the  development  of  such  sensi¬ 
tivity  were  made  the  principal  aim  of 
communication  courses  in  collegiate 
schools  of  business,  these  schools  would 
enhance  significantly  their  status  as  pro¬ 
fessional  institutions  of  business  train¬ 
ing. 

Such  innovations  in  communication- 
course  programing  at  Fordham  and  New 
York  Universities  represent  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  conception  of  the  total  activ¬ 
ity  of  expressed  meanings  in  business 
operation  than  those  now  widely  in  use. 
They  indicate  a  change  of  view  which 
derives  from  the  professional  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  collegiate  school  of  business 
to  bring  education  in  the  communication 
field  up  to  requirements  of  contempo¬ 
rary  business.  G)mmunication  teaching 
in  the  old  days  was  considered  nothing 
more  than  letter  writing.  It  now  is  rec¬ 
ognized,  in  Janis’s  words,  *as  encom¬ 
passing  all  management  activity.” 
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The  School  and  Business 

The  collegiate  school  of  business  was 
established  as  a  major  unit  in  American 
higher  education  because  the  American 
economy  required  an  advanced  prepara¬ 
tion  of  future  business  personnel  in  ca¬ 
pacities  that  other  types  of  colleges  were 
not  prepared  to  offer. 

In  activity  areas,  such  as  manage¬ 
ment,  marketing,  banking,  transporta¬ 
tion,  finance,  and  economics,  the  col¬ 
legiate  school  of  business  offers  a  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  instruction  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  realistic  operating 
conditions  of  American  business.  The 
aim  of  such  instruction  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  schools  of 
education,  engineering,  and  science, 
which,  on  the  collegiate  level,  are 
geared  to  the  realistic  demands  of  their 
respective  fields.  That  is  to  say,  business 


education  must  maintain  a  preprofes- 
sional  character  of  the  highest  order  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  (3). 

This  realistic  objective — the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  collegiate  program  specif¬ 
ically  and  directly  co-ordinated  to  cur¬ 
rent  business  needs  and  practices — is 
the  major  responsibility  of  the  school  of 
business.  Since  communication  effi¬ 
ciency  is  a  prime  requisite  for  business 
operation,  large  or  small  scale,  the  seri¬ 
ous  challenge  for  the  collegiate  commu¬ 
nication  area  is  apparent.  In  practice, 
this  means  a  constant  effort  on  the 
school’s  part  to  offer  an  instruction  pro¬ 
gram  in  communication  that,  in  verbal, 
psychological,  and  organizational  areas, 
prepares  a  student  for  realistic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  of  business  life.  In 
many  cases,  this  will  mean  a  radical 
content  revision  in  communication- 
course  programs. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Junior  Illustrated  Enctclopedia  of 
Sports.  Edited  and  iUustrated  by  Willard 
Mullin.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
1960.  $3.95. 

This  book  provides  fast  and  informative 
reading  about  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
golf,  tennis,  ke  hockey,  track,  and  boxing.  It 
tells  the  history  of  each  sport,  discusses  fa¬ 
mous  players  and  lists  statistics  for  easy  ref¬ 
erence.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  action 
photographs. — ^P.  Wishard 


Animal  Crosswords.  By  Augusta  L’Hom- 
medieu  Hines  and  Ellen  Wales  Walpole. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Duell,  Sloane  and  Pearce. 
1959.  $1.95. 

Here  is  a  crossword  puzzle  book  for  young¬ 
sters  who  love  animals.  Each  puzzle  is  framed 
by  an  animal  drawing.  Words  and  definitions 
are  kept  simple.  Every  puzzle  faces  a  page  of 
text  that  presents  interesting  and  pertinent 
information  on  the  particular  animal  that 
frames  the  puzzle. — ^Paul  Zankowich 


Teachers  Must  Be  Spoon-Fed: 

An  Educational  Myth 

THOMAS  G.  AYLESWORTH  and  GEORGE  E.  KEEM 
Michigan  State  University 


Lansing, 

UBLic  school  administrators  and  col¬ 
lege  professors  actively  involved  in  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  sometimes  utter  and  frequently  ac¬ 
cept  statements  such  as:  “Teachers  don’t 
really  want  to  learn  anything  new  or 
dififerent”;  “They  are  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo";  “I  can’t  motivate  these  peo¬ 
ple”;  “The  only  reason  that  teachers  take 
courses  is  that  of  salary-schedule  incre¬ 
ments”;  and  the  like. 

The  authors  suspected  that  some  of 
the  difiBcuIty  lay  in  the  teaching-learn¬ 
ing  procedure  and  not  in  the  students. 
To  test  this  assumption,  a  course,  some¬ 
what  different  from  any  the  writers  had 
experienced  as  students  or  heretofore 
taught,  was  designed. 

The  advertized  objective  of  the  course 
was  “to  offer  opportunities  for  practice 
in  the  planning  and  development  of 
unified  curricular  experiences,  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  student’s  teaching  position, 
which  will  meaningfully  integrate  the 
communication  skills,  content  areas,  and 
specialties.”  More  specifically,  each  stu¬ 
dent  was  expected  to  gain  experience  in : 

1.  Creative  planning  of  an  instruc¬ 
tional  unit. 

2.  Group  planning  of  vertical  in¬ 
tegration. 

3.  Planning  from  objectives  to  ma¬ 
terials. 

4.  Horizontal  integration  of  subject 
matter. 


Michigan 

5.  Operational  application  of  prob¬ 
lem-solving  procedure. 

The  course  was  entitled  "Workshop  in 
Creative  Planning.” 

Setting 

The  writers’  basic  assumption — that 
pre-service  and  in-service  teachers,  if 
provided  with  operationally  creative 
problem-solving  procedure,  will  positive¬ 
ly  participate,  contribute,  evaluate,  and 
learn  in  any  given  course — ^was  tested 
in  a  class  offered  at  the  Michigan  State 
University  Regional  Center  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  fifty-six  students  enrolled  pre¬ 
sented  many  interesting  variations.  For 
example : 

1.  Twenty-seven  were  graduate  stu¬ 
dents;  twenty-nine  were  under¬ 
graduates. 

2.  The  educational  level  ranged 
from  first-term  juniors  to  post¬ 
doctoral  students. 

3.  Eleven  of  the  fifty-six  were  men; 
forty-five  were  women. 

4.  The  age  ranged  from  nineteen 
to  sixty-seven  years. 

5.  Fifty-two  were  teachers:  four¬ 
teen  pre-service,  thirty-two  ele¬ 
mentary,  two  junior  high,  one 
senior  high,  one  junior  college, 
one  physical  therapist,  and  one 
teacher  of  the  oral  deaf.  Of  the 
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Other  four,  three  were  elemen¬ 
tary  administrators,  and  one  was 
a  social  worker. 

6.  Of  the  thirty-eight  in-service 
teachers,  twenty-four  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  city  systems  and  four¬ 
teen  by  rural  county  systems. 

7.  Experience  ranged  from  none  to 
forty-one  years. 

Most  of  the  students  stated  that  they 
were  taking  the  course  to  complete  grad¬ 
uation  requirements;  to  qualify  for  state 
certification;  to  renew  special  (sub¬ 
standard)  certificates;  to  work  toward 
advanced  degrees;  or  because  they  had 
taken  prior  courses  from  one  or  both  of 
the  instructors.  Only  17  per  cent  iden¬ 
tified  learning  to  be  a  better  teacher  as 
their  primary  objective. 

The  class  met  from  8:30  to  11:30 
for  ten  consecutive  weekday  mornings 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
The  building  in  which  the  class  met 
provided  adequate  facilities:  a  library 
room  containing  sufficient  number  and 
variety  of  resource  materials,  a  large 
room  for  total-class  meetings,  and  many 
smaller  classrooms  used  by  the  several 
subgroups.  In  addition,  the  public  li¬ 
brary  was  within  easy  walking  distance. 

Procedure 

The  first  class  day  was  spent  pro¬ 
viding  necessary  insights  and  under¬ 
standings.  Course  purposes,  operational 
procedure,  assignments,  evaluative  tech¬ 
niques,  and  available  facilities  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  clarified. 

Next,  by  means  of  lecture-discussion, 
the  instructors  attempted  to  portray  sig- 
nificaht  aspects  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  not  only  as  it  exists  today, 
but  also  as  it  is  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming.  The  role  and  responsibilities  of 


the  public-school  curricula  therein  were 
then  discussed  from  two  perspectives: 
philosophy  of  education  and  psychology 
of  learning.  The  Tradidonalists-Ideal- 
ists-Essentialists-Associationists  orienta¬ 
tion  was  compared  with  that  of  the  Ex¬ 
perimentalists  -  Pragmatists  -Naturalists  - 
Gestaltists. 

Each  student  was  given  materials  de¬ 
scribing  classroom  unit  or  project  op¬ 
eration.  In  addition,  several  pertinent 
chapters  in  William  E.  Burton’s  The 
Guidance  of  Learning  Activities  were 
assigned. 

On  the  second  class  day,  students 
were  arbitrarily  assigned  to  work  groups. 
In  each  group,  the  instructors  attempted 
to  assign  representative  students  with 
respect  to  years  of  experience,  amount 
of  training,  and  rural  or  urban  back¬ 
grounds.  The  primary  factor,  however, 
was  that  of  placing  in  each  work  group 
pre-service  or  in-service  teachers,  inter¬ 
ested  or  experienced  in  various  grade 
levels. 

All  groups  were  given  separate  work¬ 
rooms,  and  were  asked  to  select  a  chair¬ 
man,  recorder,  and  observer.  They 
immediately  began  to  choose  topics  for 
potential  unit  development.  The  only 
additional  instructional  guideline  was 
that  of  making  sure  that  the  topic  was 
applicable  and  pertinent  to  grades  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  twelve.  The  instruc¬ 
tors  circulated  among  the  groups  and 
gave  assistance  when  requested,  or  crit¬ 
icism  when  needed. 

Part  of  the  third  class  day  was  spent 
completing  the  choice  of  topics  f(»r  unit 
development.  At  this  time,  the  several 
groups  bogged  down  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  a  general  meeting  was  called 
to  discuss  procedural  steps  outlined  in 
the  mimeographed  material  previously 
distributed.  The  steps  were: 
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I.  Cboow  a  topic 

A.  That  is  pertinent  to  grades  K'12 

B.  That  sets  general  objectives  in  de- 

scriptive  behavioral  temu 

II.  Determine  objectives  for  each  grade  lev¬ 
el  in  behavioral  terms 

III.  Plan  die  instructional  unit  individual¬ 
ly 

A.  With  objecdves  including 

1.  Gmcepts  and  understandings 

2.  Knowledge  and  information 

3.  Habits  and  skilk 

4.  Attitudes  and  appreciations 

B.  With  learning  experiences  Cc<m- 

strucdon,  language,  research,  etc.) 

such  as 

1.  Introductory 

2.  Developmental 

3.  Integrating 

4.  Culminating 

C.  With  materials  needed,  such  as 

1.  Bibliographical 

2.  Audio-visual 

3.  Construction 

4.  Others 

D.  With  evaluating  techniques 

1.  Techniques  to  be  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  well  the  students 
achieved  instructional  objectives 

2.  Techniques  to  be  used  in  de¬ 
termining  bow  well  the  unit  pro¬ 
vided 

a.  Continuity  and  sequence  be¬ 
tween  preceding  and  subse¬ 
quent  learning  experiences 

b.  Meaningful  integration  of  cur¬ 
ricular  areas 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  shifted  frcHn  group  to  individual 
planning  between  headings  II  and  III, 
although  group  members  continued  to 
give  mutual  assistance  whenever  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  seven  general  topics  of  the  seven 
work  groups  chosen  were  in  the  areas 
of  conservation  of  human  resources, 
weather,  transportaticm,  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  community  living,  machines, 
and  the  plant  world. 

The  remaining  six  days  (the  last  day 
was  used  for  evaluation)  were  spent  in 


developing  individual  units.  Of  note, 
perhaps,  was  the  planned  schedule  for 
completing  the  aforementioned  proce¬ 
dural  steps.  At  these  times,  in  a  total 
group  meeting,  each  work  group  gave  a 
four-minute  progress  report.  These  re¬ 
ports,  coupled  with  information  gleaned 
from  circulating  frcmi  group  to  group, 
assisted  the  instructors  in  providing  spe¬ 
cific  help  when  needed. 

Assignments 

The  requirements  f(H  the  class  in 
terms  of  outside  reading  were,  of  course, 
negligible,  since  the  instructors  felt 
that  an  overabundance  of  time  spent  in 
reading  would  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  amount  of  time  dedicated  to  the 
creative  process.  Different  points  of 
view  were  investigated,  however,  in  jus¬ 
tifying  the  planning  and  thinking  that 
went  into  the  preparation  of  the  unit. 

One  common  requirement  of  outside 
reading  was  that  of  reading  a  book 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was 
called  a  "fun  book."  These  books  ranged 
from  Bode’s  Progressive  Education  at 
the  Crossroads  and  Conant’s  Education 
in  a  Divided  World  to  Scott’s  The  Hich- 
ory  Stich  and  Orwell’s  1984.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  reading  were  to  help  the 
class  assimilate  into  their  thinking  some 
of  the  ideas  and  implications  for  and 
about  education  with  which  they  had 
not  yet  become  acquainted,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  a  wider  range  of  reading  than  is 
commonly  found  in  courses  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

A  final  examination  was  also  given 
to  the  students.  Half  of  this  written 
evaluation  concerned  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  present-day  society;  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  child,  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  herself.  Half  was  an 
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evaluation  of  the  course:  How  well 
were  the  objectives  realized,  and  what 
were  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
total  experience? 

As  mentioned  earlier,  a  unit  was  re¬ 
quired  from  each  student,  and  these 
were  evaluated  by  the  instructors.  It 
was  felt  that,  based  upon  the  expressed 
objectives  of  the  course,  these  units 
should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  scope, 
sequence,  continuity,  consistency,  and 
meaningful  curricular  integration. 

Results 

As  the  authors  evaluated  the  units,  it 
became  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
outside  reading  had  been  put  to  use  by 
the  students.  A  striking  amount  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  democratic  process 
was  verbalized,  as  was  a  knowledge  of 
the  role  of  the  teacher  and  a  considered 
avoidance  of  some  of  the  more  common 
traps  that  have  been  set  by  Bestor, 
Lynde,  Flesch,  and  others.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  control  the  thinking  of  the  members 
of  the  group;  yet  more  visionary  think¬ 
ing  was  exhibited  in  these  units  than 
one  might  expect  from  a  group  made  up 
exclusively  of  doctoral  candidates. 

Although  little  weight  was  attached 
to  the  results  of  the  first  half  of  the 
final  examination,  here,  also,  the  stu¬ 
dents  demonstrated  a  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  job  of  the  teacher 
in  our  modern  society. 

Evaluation  and  Summary 

Fifty-five  of  the  fifty-six  people  in  the 
class  rated  the  first  objective,  that  of 
giving  experience  in  the  creative  plan¬ 
ning  of  an  instructional  unit,  as  having 
been  achieved.  Probably  the  chief  reason 


for  this  was  that  when  the  class  was 
over,  the  students  had  something  on 
paper  that  could  be  taken  back  into  their 
own  classrooms.  Also,  they  literally  were 
forced  to  plan  creatively,  since  the  in¬ 
structors  refused  to  offer  any  help  un¬ 
til  a  student  actually  was  involved  in 
the  problem-solving  process.  Needless 
to  say,  this  approach  led  to  some  nega¬ 
tive  feelings  on  the  part  of  some  stu¬ 
dents,  but  most  of  these  feelings  disap¬ 
peared  when  it  was  realized  that  crea¬ 
tivity  often  comes  from  anxiety. 

Concerning  the  objective  of  vertical 
planning,  slightly  less  than  one-third  of 
the  responses  were  graded  “fair."  The 
placement  on  work  groups  was  neces¬ 
sarily  spotty,  because  of  the  need  for 
getting  to  work  at  once,  and  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
pre-service  people.  Perhaps  the  primary 
reason  for  the  poor  showing  on  this  ob¬ 
jective  was  that  teachers,  as  a  group,  do 
not  recognize  this  as  a  legitimate  ob¬ 
jective.  Little  vertical  integration  is 
found  in  schools,  and,  regardless  of  how 
much  we  desire  this  activity,  it  is  not 
realistic  practice  for  most  teachers. 

The  third  objective,  that  of  planning 
from  objectives  to  materials,  rather 
than  from  materials  to  objectives,  was 
rated  as  having  been  achieved  by  all 
but  four  of  the  students.  The  most 
probable  reason  for  this  was  that  they 
were  forced  into  this  activity. 

Reaction  to  the  objective  of  horizon¬ 
tal  integration  of  subject  matter  was 
more  favorable  than  that  of  the  vertical 
integration,  but  fourteen  of  fifty-six 
rated  the  course  only  fair  in  this  respect. 
It  was  indicated  by  students  that  the 
chief  trouble  encountered  was  the  in¬ 
ability  or  reluctance  of  group  members 
to  arrive  at  group  decisions. 

The  fifth  objective,  that  of  problem- 
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solving,  provided  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
actions,  most  of  them  influenced  by 
early  floundering,  based  upon  a  lack  of 
experience  in  creative  thinking.  How¬ 
ever,  if  more  assistance  in  problem-solv¬ 
ing  had  been  given,  less  creativity  would 
have  been  achieved,  and,  consequently, 
less  &kill  in  problem-solving  would  have 
resulted. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  best-liked 
parts  of  the  course  reflected  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives.  That  is,  creative 
planning,  planning  in  a  group,  and 
using  the  democratic  process  were  the 
most  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  least-liked  facets  of 
the  course  were  those  that  are  impossi¬ 
ble  to  control:  class  size  and  lack  of 


time.  It  is  significant  that  only  three 
persons  verbalized  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  lack  of  direction  exhibited  by  the 
instructors — this  is,  in  itself,  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  teachers  do  not  have  to  be 
spoon-fed. 

In  summary,  although  a  great  many 
mistakes  were  made,  both  by  students 
and  instructors,  the  basic  feeling  was 
one  of  having  learned  some  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  modern  education,  which  were 
immediately  put  in  practice.  The  idea 
of  the  course  was  a  workable  one:  the 
students  learned,  and  the  instructors 
emerged  from  the  experience  with  a 
greatly  heightened  respect  for  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  those  who  guide  children  in 
public-school  classrooms. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXV 

DANIEL  A.  PRESCOTT 


HE  events  and  experiences  in  a  man’s 
early  life  often  catalyze  key  values  and 
point  the  direction  toward  life  goals. 
The  early  experiences  of  Daniel  A.  Pres¬ 
cott  gave  him  a  deep  sensitivity  for  and 
valuing  of  people. 

As  a  volunteer  American  Field  Serv¬ 
ice  <)mhulance  driver  with  the  French 
Army  in  World  War  I,  he  witnessed  the 
misery  which  war  brings  to  people, 
especially  to  children. 

Later,  he  turned  his  back  on  a  prom¬ 
ising  business  career,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  chief  end  of  business  was  the 
gaining  of  profits  at  the  expense  of 
people. 


Still  later,  while  teaching  chemistry 
at  LaGrange  Cqllege,  he  was  dismayed 
to  discover  that  the  highest  mark  on  the 
first  six-weeks’  examination  was  35!  He 
promptly  started  the  course  again  and 
sought  to  relate  chemistry  to  the  life 
experiences,  needs,  and  backgrounds  of 
his  students. 

Dr.  Prescott  first  became  interested 
in  the  emerging  body  of  knowledge  of 
human  growth,  development,  and  learn¬ 
ing  during  his  doctoral  study  at  Harvard. 
He  continued  this  interest  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  body  of  knowledge  through 
his  teaching  and  his  participation  in  the 
Harvard  Growth  Study. 

Many  of  the  important  ideas  which 
Dr.  Prescott  has  contributed  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  first  appeared  in  1938  in  an 
American  Council  on  Education  com¬ 
mittee  report  entitled  Emotion  and  the 
Educative  Process. 

From  1939  to  1944,  Dr.  Prescott  di¬ 
rected  the  Division  on  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Teacher  Personnel  of  the 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

Since  1947,  Dr.  Prescott  has  been 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Child  Study 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  and 
his  thirteen  colleagues  have  served  as 
consultants  to  child-study  programs  in 
assisting  more  than  fifty  thousand  teach¬ 
ers  in  eighteen  states  to  gain  deeper  in¬ 
sights  into  the  behavior  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  children. 

Hugh  V.  Perkins 
University  of  Maryland 
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Unit  Teaching 


TThbdughout  the  country  there  is 
an  increasing  trend  in  the  preparation 
Ok  curriculum  guides  at  both  the  state 
and  local  school  levels.  In  examining 
these  guides,  it  is  evident  that  the  writ¬ 
ers  (both  teachers  and  administrators) 
strongly  endorse  the  importance  of  unit 
planning.  This  endorsement  is  well 
founded,  for  at  the  heart  of  all  thought¬ 
fully  prepared  units  is  problem  solving. 
And  when  pupils  are  intent  on  solving 
significant  problems  they  seem  to  have 
an  inner  compulsion  to  seek  pertinent 
information  and  to  examine  this  in¬ 
formation  critically. 

The  units  prepared  for  these  curricu¬ 
lum  guides  usually  are  called  resource 
units.  A  resource  unit  may  be  defined 
as  an  organized  compilation  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  concepts,  activities,  and  in¬ 
structional  materials,  all  of  which  relate 
to  a  central  problem.  A  typical  organi¬ 
zational  pattern  includes  the  following: 
(1)  overview,  (2)  unit  objectives,  (3) 
content  outline,  (4)  learning  activities 
(initiatory,  developmental,  culminat¬ 
ing),  (5)  instructional  materials,  and 
(6)  evaluation  procedures. 


The  better  resource  units  are  charac¬ 
terized  by:  (1)  coverage  of  a  relatively 
broad  area  dealing  with  a  central  theme; 
(2)  ideas  and  activities  emerging  from 
many  subject-matter  fields  as  they  relate 
naturally  to  the  basic  problem;  (3)  a 
su^ested  variety  of  methods  for  achiev¬ 
ing  the  same  objectives;  (4)  provision 
for  experiences  of  varying  difficulties  in 
order  to  challenge  individual  tasks  and 
group  projects;  (6)  a  listing  of  valuable 
sources  of  information;  and  (7)  em¬ 
phasis  upon  materials  available  in  the 
local  environment. 

Good  resource  units,  on  paper,  are 
potentially  strong  allies  of  any  school 
action  program.  There  are,  however,  too 
many  schools  where  the  classrooms  fail 
to  reflect  the  excellent  ideas  and  critical 
thinking  inherent  in  the  planned  units. 
Whenever  this  gap  between  plans  and 
practice  exists,  children  are  die  losers, 
and  local  faculty  members  may  well  be 
urged  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
following  references,  if  thoughtfully 
studied,  should  help  “fire  up”  local  in¬ 
terest  in  putting  effective  plans  into 
classroom  action. 


Bay  City  Public  Schoob,  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Science  Units  for  Grades  Two  through  Eight, 
1957-1958. 

Board  of  Education.  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research,  New  York,  New  York.  The  Unit  in  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development  and  Instnsction,  1956. 

Board  of  Education,  New  York,  New  York.  Curriculum  Development  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  1955. 

Board  of  Education,  New  York,  New  York.  Home  Economics  for  Grades  10  to  12,  1958-59. 
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Chicago  Public  Schodt,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Unit  of  Lemming,  1954. 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Social  Studies,  Curriculum  Bulletin  JO,  Grades 
7  and  8,  1958. 

Jefferson  County  Public  Schools,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Core  Curriculum  Bulletin — A  Tenta¬ 
tive  Guide  for  Teachers,  1958. 

Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts,  Los  Angeles^  California.  Girls’  Physical  Edsication  Teaching 
Guide,  Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  1958. 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  California.  General  Music  I,  1958. 

Lury,  Lucile  L.,  and  Alberty,  Elsie  J.  Developing  a  High  School  Core  Program  (New  York: 
Tlie  Macmillan  Co.,  1959),  Chapter  VI. 

McKim,  Margaret  G.,  Hansen,  Carl  W.,  and  Carter,  William  L.  Learning  To  Teach  in  the 
Elementary  School  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1959),  pp.  171-290. 

Oak  Park  Elementary  Schools,  Oak  Park,  lUinois.  Course  of  Study,  Kindergarten — 8th  Grades, 
n.  d. 

State  Department  of  Education,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  A  Guide  for  Business  Education, 
1959. 

Stratemeyer,  Florence  B.,  and  Lindsey,  Margaret.  Working  with  Ststdent  Teachers  (New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1958),  pp.  205- 
220. 

Wiggins,  Sam  P.  Successful  High  School  Teaching  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1958), 
pp.  171-189. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  School  Mathematics  Study  Group,  Junior  High 
School  Mathematic  Units,  1959. 


Aviation  education  workshops  have  been  scheduled  tentatively  for  the  summer 
of  1960  at  the  following  institutions.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Aviation  Education  Council,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,.or  from  the  individual  institutions. 


Alaska;  University  of  Alaska 

Arizona;  University  of  Arizona 

Caltfomia;  Long  Beach  State  College;  Los 
Angeles  State  College 

Colorado:  Colorado  State  College 

Connecticut:  University  of  Hartford 

Hawaii;  University  of  Hawaii 

Idaho;  College  of  Idaho 

Illirsois:  National  College  of  Education: 
Northern  Illinois  University 

Iowa:  Drake  University;  Iowa  State  Teachers 

-  College;  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Kansas;  Friends  University;  University  of 
WichiU  ' 

Louisiana;  Loyola  University;  Southeastern 
Louisiana  College;  Northwestern  State 
College 

Minrsesota:  Mankato  State  College 

Mississippi;  Mississippi  Southern;  Delta  State 
Teachm  College 

Montarsa;  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Northern  Montana  College 

Nebraska;  University  of  Nebraska 

Nevada;  University  of  Nevada  ' 


New  Mexico:  Eastern  New  Mexico  University 

New  York:  State  University  Teachers  College 

North  Dakota;  University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio:  Miami  University 

Oklahoma:  East  Central  State  Cdlege 

OregoM;  Portland  State  Ckdlege 

Pennsylvania:  BuckncU  University;  Ambler 
Junior  College,  Temple  Univerdty 

South  CaroUtui;  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina 

South  Dakota;  Black  Hills  Teachers  College; 
South  Dakota  State  College;  Southern  State 
Teachers  College;  State  University  of  South 
Dakota 

Tenrsessee:  Middle  Tennessee  State  College 

Texas:  East  Texas  State  College;  Southern 
Methodist  University;  West  Texas  State 
College 

Virginia;  University  of  Virginia 

Washington;  Central  Washington  Ckdlege  of 
Education 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  Inter- 
American  University 
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Are  High-School  Marriages  a  Good  Idea? 
EARL  H.  HANSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


HEN  deans  of  girls  get  together, 
they  ask,  "What  shall  we  do  about  our 
girls  who  marry  before  they  graduate?” 
Certainly,  it  is  true  that  a  change  has 
come  in  marriage  age.  Today’s  girls, 
instead  of  waiting  as  their  mothers 
did,  are  marrying  as  early  as  their 
great-grandmothers,  and  grandmothers 
wedded. 

The  causes  of  this  problem  are  ccmi- 
plex,  but  I  can  think  of  two  which 
seem  important.  Until  lately,  almost  all 
young  men  were  drafted  at  age  eighteen; 
and  the  high-school  girl  wanted  to  get 
her  man  while  she  could. 

Most  investigators  agree  that  there  is 
more  illicit  sexual  contact  now  than  ever 
before.  This  may  be  partly  because  pen¬ 
icillin  and  sulfa  take  much  of  the  risk 
out  of  venereal  disease;  partly  because 
knowledge  about  birth  control  makes 
young  folks  think  they  can  “play”  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  pregnancy;  and, 
finally,  because  the  Kinsey  report  gives 
youth  the  idea  that  the  best  people  are 
doing  it,  so  "Why  shouldn’t  I?”  From 
“playing  around,”  some  unexpected 
pregnancies  occur  anyway;  and,  so, 
some  high-school  marriages  are  forced. 

Certainly  mores  have  changed,  al¬ 
though,  clearly,  the  sanctions  have  not 
changed.  People  still  regard  chastity  as 
virtuous  and  adultery  as  sinful.  This 
conflict  between  mores  and  sanctions 


may  be  why  many  people  have  joined 
churches  lately.  I  doubt  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  strongly  motivated  by  good¬ 
ness  or  have  a  stronger  positive  urge  to 
join  than  formerly.  I  fear,  instead,  that 
many  feel  guilty  and  join  churches  for 
forgiveness. 

There  are  arguments  for  early  mar¬ 
riages.  Biologically,  the  human  being  is 
capable  of  marriage  in  the  late  teens. 
Psychologically,  a  young  husband  and 
wife,  who  jointly  and  warmly  struggle 
against  life’s  problems,  form  a  lasting 
partnership.  That  is  partly  why  the  pi¬ 
oneer  home  succeeded. 

Teenagers  are  young  enough  to  have 
some  growing  up  to  do  and  they  are 
flexible  enough  to  make  adjustments. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  putting 
people  together  when  they  are  young 
and  flexible  enough  to  adjust. 

The  arguments  against  high-school 
marriages  are  probably  stronger,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  good  for  youngsters  to  strug¬ 
gle,  but  it  is  not  good  for  the  struggle 
to  be  too  severe  for  solution  of  problems. 
Youngsters  depend  on  parents  if  the 
problems  are  too  severe,  and  they  start 
married  life  as  dei)endent  creatures. 

Some  say  that  when  a  person  marries 
is  not  the  school’s  business — ^but  it  is 
the  school’s  business  because  education 
is  interfered  with.  Next  month,  this 
column  will  suggest  a  policy. 
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I  HAVE  just  visited  a  fifth-grade  class 
by  invitation.  “By  invitation”  is  signif¬ 
icant.  The  classroom,  I  have  long  urged, 
should  represent  an  ideal  environment, 
containing  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
things  tho  total  culture  has  amassed: 
tools,  art  materials,  musical  instruments, 
kitchen  equipment,  magazines,  hooks, 
newspapers,  and,  especially,  people. 

Hence,  an  invitation  to  a  classroom 
is,  for  me,  a  command.  What  I  saw  in 
this  classroom  foretold  the  wonders  of 
the  latter  days.  After  presenting  me 
with  a  bright  red  apple,  the  children  be¬ 
gan  to  read  their  poems — with  sound 
effects:  drrims,  rattles,  toy  xylophones, 
and  extemporized  voice  sounds.  Their 
lines  had  the  true,  the  beautiful  in¬ 
genuousness  of  children’s  thoughts. 

As  the  children  read,  they  gradually 
began  to  approach  me,  to  draw  closer  in 
a  kind  of  simple  warming  up  of  friend¬ 
ship;  and,  at  last,  they  stood  beside  me 
while  each,  in  turn,  read  as  though  to 
let  me  see  the  words  also. 

One  girl,  too  shy  to  read  before  the 
class,  came  to  me  and  read  confidential¬ 
ly  in  a  low,  expressive  voice.  Then  she 
cheerfully  hopped  back  to  her  place. 

Then  came  an  interval  of  extempor¬ 
izing.  The  teacher  asked  the  children 
to  make  up  poems — about  the  winter, 
about  the  rain,  about  the  trees.  One  by 
one,  they  recited  their  improvisations. 


"Now  you  give  us  a  subject,”  the  pu¬ 
pils  said  to  me. 

“Make  me  a  poem  about  the  mist,”  I 
suggested. 

“What  is  the  mist?”  the  children 
asked. 

I  pointed  out  the  window  at  the 
white  haze  among  the  trees. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  fog,”  someone  prompted. 
And  then  the  children  stood  and  said 
poems  about  the  mist. 

The  Germans  have  a  word,  der 
Dichter,  to  designate  the  maker  of 
thoughts;  its  overtones  of  meaning 
echoed  beyond  the  spoken  poetry  of 
these  children.  'The  poet  is  the  speaker, 
one  who  utters  song.  In  this  meaning 
lies  the  primordial  validity  of  poetry  in 
human  life.  And  these  children,  it 
seemed  to  me,  had  felt  the  atavistic 
dominance  of  this  human  trait.  They 
understood  what  a  poem  is,  and  they 
knew  how  the  poem  is  made.  Carlyle  has 
stated  well  the  deep  significance  of  this 
creative  human  urgency: 

A  human  soul  who  has  once  got 
into  that  primal  element  of  Song, 
and  sung-forth  fitly  somewhat  there¬ 
from,  has  worked  in  the  depths  of 
our  existence;  feeding  throu^  long 
times  the  life-roots  of  all  excellent 
human  things.  .  .  . 

This  significance,  I  believe,  these 
children  had  come  to  understand  sub¬ 
consciously. 
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The  Child:  Development  and  Adjust¬ 
ment.  By  Max  L.  Hutt  and  Robert  G.  Gibby. 
Boston,  Mass.  AUyn  and  Bacon.  1959. 
$6.00. 

The  child’s  growth  in  physical  attributes, 
his  increasing  language  skills,  his  changing 
patterns  of  social  behavior,  and  his  educa¬ 
tional  adaptation  are  some  of  the  interrelated 
factors  considered  in  this  text  which  spans 
the  child’s  life  from  the  prenatal  period 
through  early  adolescence.  In  the  context  of 
the  cultural  setting,  the  authors  treat  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  personality  of  the  child  as 
a  unifying  theme.  ’They  also  consider  such 
topics  as  prenatal  development  and  the  birth 
process;  the  early  formative  influence;  the 
prewhool  years;  the  early  school  years;  pu¬ 
berty;  the  prevention  and  correction  of  emo¬ 
tional  maladjustment;  and  guidance  and 
psychotherapy.  The  arrangement  of  materials 
and  the  bibliographical  references  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  as  a  text  for  college 
and  university  classes. — W.  P.  S. 

Secondabt  School  Teaching  Meth¬ 
ods.  By  Leonard  H.  Clark  and  Irving  S.  Starr. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  1959.  $5.00. 

Leonard  H.  Qark  is  chairman  of  die  De¬ 
partment  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Hart- 
fmd,  and  Irving  S.  Starr  is  his  dean.  ’Their 
book  is  designed  “to  help  prospective  teachers 
leam  how  to  teach.”  ’The  text  is  organized 
for  a  one-semester  course  and,  consequently, 
has  been  streamlined.  Such  topics  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  learning,  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
education,  and  the  secondary-Khool  curricu¬ 
lum  have  been  omitted,  because,  as  the  au¬ 
thors  aver,  these  topics  are  covered  in  other 
courses.  The  chapters  are  succinct  and  the 
approach  is  a  practical  one. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Complete  Greek  Tragedies.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  David  Grene  and  Richard  Lattimore. 
Chicago,  ni.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1959.  $20.00. 

'This  four-volume  set  contains  all  thirty- 
three  existing  plays  of  the  Greek  writers  of 
tragedy — Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurip¬ 
ides.  'They  have  been  translated  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  poets  and  classicists 
of  the  present  century.  'The  task  of  preparing 
these  plays  for  readers  of  the  present  day  was 
begun  some  six  years  ago  when  the  first  of 
nine  volumes  appeared.  This  four-volume  edi¬ 
tion  brings  together  in  one  set  these  master¬ 
pieces.  A  definitive  edition  for  school  and 
college  libraries. — W.  P.  S. 

Science  Education  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers.  By  Harold  E.  Tanne- 
baum  and  Nathan  Stillman.  Boston.  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  1960.  $5.95. 

'The  authors  of  this  useful  and  helpful 
book  are  professors  at  the  State  University 
College  of  Education  in  New  Paltz,  New 
York.  ’The  text  demonstrates,  clearly  and 
concisely,  how  science  can  be  vitalized  and 
made  meaningful  to  children  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  'The  authors  stress  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  modem  methods  of  teaching  science 
with  the  contemporary  understanding  of 
child  growth  and  develtqiment.  They  provide 
descriptions  of  classroom  activities  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  science  on  different  levels. 
'They  also  include  an  extremely  useful  anno¬ 
tated  bibliography  of  children’s  science  books, 
reference  materials,  classroom  films,  and  a 
cmnplete  list  of  equipment  for  teaching 
science,  with  sources  for  obtaining  the  equip¬ 
ment.  This  book  should  be  read  by  science 
teacher,  supervisor,  consultant,  and  principal. 

— W.  P.  S. 
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HELPS  FOR  ENGLISH  AND  ARITHMETIC  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
j  for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
!  Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 

i  Travel.  Prices:  $2.00  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record  Cards,  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
I  Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold 
all  over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
white,  $1.00.  Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors,  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
I  eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  struggling  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  $.50  a 
copy. 

Eaton  Literature  Tests;  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Write  for  a  complete  list.  5  cents  each  or  $4.50  per  hundred,  any 
assortment. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper:  If  you  are  supervising  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  school  paper,  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outline  Studies  in  Literature.  Excellent  guides  for  those  who  want  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics.  Seventy  separate  titles.  Write  for  a  com¬ 
plete  list.  Single  copy  50  cents  postpaid.  Two  or  more,  35  cents  each.  Class 
orders,  ten  or  more,  25  cents  each. 

Wilson  Teaching  Tests  in  Arithmetic :  Inventory  and  diagnostic  tests,  covering  the 
fundamental  prcKesses  that  make  up  90%  of  ordinary  adult  figuring.  Cost  is 
nominal,  $2.00  per  hundred. 
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BOBBS-MERRILL  NOW  Offers  You  STANDARDIZED  TESTS! 


Of  All  Types . In  Nearly  Every  Subject  Area! 

Achi*v«m«nl  Reading 

Aptitude  Arithmetic 

intelligence  Spelling 

Perionality  Social  Studies 

Guidance  Science 


NEW  MATERIALS  ....  NEW  SERVICE! 

From  one  of  the  oldest  publishers  of  educational 
materials  comes  a  NEW  service!  BOBBS-MERRILL 
proudly  introduces  its  new  test  division — The  Public 
School  Publishing  Company  and  the  C.  A.  Gregory 
Company.  These  two  companies,  now  the  test  divi¬ 
sion  of  BOBBS-MERRILL,  have  been  serving  the  ed¬ 
ucator  with  the  best  available  in  tests  since  1885. 

W'ith  the  combined  experience  and  facilities  of  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  the  C.  A.  Gregory 
Company  and  the  NEW'  BOBBS-NIERRILL — you  can 
expect  the  very  best  in  educational  materials  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  will  help  make  your  teaching  program  more 
effective  and  worthwhile!  For  a  COMPLETE  line  of 
every  kind  of  test  available,  look  to  BOBBS-MERRILL 
— old  in  tradition — young  in  ideas! 

Send  for  this  attractive  new  64 
page  Catalog  right  away!  It  con¬ 
tains  complete  listings  and  price 
and  ordering  information  on 
some  of  the  most  widely  used 
tests  in  schools  everyw'here! 

Included  in  the  catalog  is  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  many  fine 
educational  books  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Find  out  about  our  scor¬ 
ing  services,  too! 

Free  counseling  service  is  also 
available. 

Giv*  your  tvsling  program  NEW 
•mphatit,  and  NEW  affactivanaia 
■  -  Ordar  your  STANDARDIZED 
TEST  CATALOG  TODAY! 


SEND  FOR  VOllR  FREE  TEST  CATALOG 
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The  Bobbs-Mcnill  Company,  Inc. 

1720  E.  38th  St.,  Dept.  EM 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

YES,  I  woud  like  to  receive  a  1959-60 
Standardized  TEST  CATALOG  absolutelv 
FREE! 
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